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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Anp so you have made acquaint- 
ance with the young lord—tell us what 
kind of person he -is, Mr. Forrester— 
tell us what you think of him, Oona.” 

This was the unanimous voice which 
rose from the party assembled on the 
second day after Walter’s visit in the 
drawing-room in the Isle. 

It was by no means out of the world, 
though to all appearances so far re- 
moved from its commotions. A low 
cottage-mansion on the crest of a 
rock, in the middle of Loch Houran, 
six miles from the railway at the 
nearest spot on which you could land, 
and with a mile or so of water, often 
rough, between you and the post-office, 
is it possible to imagine a more com- 
plete seclusion? and yet it was not a 
seclusion at all. Oona cared very 
little for the roughness of the water 
between the Isle and the post-office, 
and Hamish nothing at all, and news 
cam: stantly and as regularly to 
the tw®6 ladies on their island as to 
any newspaper—news from all quarters 
of the world. The mail days were 
almost as important to them—in one 
way far more important than to any 
merchant in his office. Budgets came 
and went every week, and both Oona 
and her mother would be busy till 
late at night, the little gleam : of 
their lighted windows shining over 
the dark loch, that no one might 
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miss his or her weekly letter. These 
letters went up into the hill countries 
in India, far away to the borders of 
Cashmere, round the world to Austra- 
lia, dropt midway into the coffee 
groves of Ceylon. When one of 
the boys was quartered in Canada, 
to which there is a mail three times 
a week, that looked like next parish, 
and they thought nothing of it. 
Neither need it be supposed that this 
was the only enlivenment of their 
lives. The loch, though to the tourist 
it looks silent enough, was in fact 
fringed by a number of houses in 
which the liveliest existence was going 
on. The big new house at the point, 
which had been built by a wealthy 
man of Glasgow, with every possible 
splendour, threw the homelier houses 
of the native gentry a little into the 
shade; but nobody bore him any 
malice, his neighbours being all so well 
aware that their own “ position ”’ was 
known and unassailable, that his finery 
and his costliness gave them no pang. 
They were all a little particular about 
their “ position:” but then nobody on 
the loch could make any mistake 
about that, or for a moment imagine 
that Mr. Williamson from Glasgow 
could rival the Scotts of Inverhouran, 
the Campbells of Ellermore, of Glen- 
truan, and half a dozen names beside, 
or the Forresters of Eaglescairn, or 
the old Montroses, who, in fact, were a 
branch of the Macnabs, and held their 
Y 
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house on the Isle from that important 
but extinct clan. This was so clearly 
understood that there was not an 
exception made to the Williamsons, 
who knew their place, and were very 
nice, and made a joke of their money, 
which was their social standing ground. 
They had called their house, which was 
as bigas a castle, in the most unobtru- 
sive manner Birkenbraes, thus proving 
at once that they were new people and 
Lowlanders: so much better taste, 
everybody said, than any pretence at 
Highland importance or name. And 
this being once acknowledged the 
gentry of the loch adopted the Wil- 
liamsons cordially, and there was not 
a word to be said. But all the Camp- 
bells about, and those excellent Wil- 
liamsons, and a few families who were 
not Campbells, yet belonged to Loch 
Houran, kept a good deal of life “on 
the loch,” which was a phrase that 
meant in the district generally. And 
the Isle was not a dull habitation, 
whatever a stranger might think. 
There was seldom a day when a boat 
or two was not to be seen, sometimes 
for hours together, drawn up upon the 
rocky beach. And the number of 
persons entertained by Mrs. Forrester 
at the early dinner which was politely 
called luncheon would have appeared 
quite out of proportion with her means 
by any one unacquainted with High- 
land ways. There was trout from the 
loch, which cost nothing except Hamish’s 
time, a commodity not too valuable, 
and there was grouse during the season, 
which cost still less, seeing it came 
from all the sportsmen about. And 
the scones, of every variety known 
in Scotland, which is a wide word, 
were home-made. So that hospitality 
reigned, and yet Mrs. Forrester, who 
was a skilled housekeeper, and Mysie, 
to whom the family resources were as 
her own, and its credit still more pre- 
cious than her own, managed somehow 
to make ends meet. 

On this particular afternoon the 
drawing-room with all its slim sofas 
and old-fashioned curiosities was full 
of Campbells, for young Colin of 


Ellermore was at home for his 
holiday, and it was a matter of 
course that his sisters and Tom, the 
youngest, who was at home reading 
(very little) for his coming examina- 
tion, should bring hin to the Isle. 
Colin was rather a finer gentleman 
than flourished by nature upon the 
loch. He had little company ways 
which made his people laugh ; but when 
he had been long enough at home to 
forget these he was very nice they all 
said. He was in Londen, and though 
in trade, in “ tea,” which is rather 
aristocratic, he was in society too. 

“ What kind of person is he, Mrs. 
Forrester? Tell us what you think of 
him, Oona,” was what this youthful 
band said. 

“ Well, my dears,” said Mrs. For- 
rester, “he is just a very nice young 
man. I don’t know how I can describe 
him better, for young men now-a-days 
are very like one another. They all 
wear the same clothes—not but what,” 
she added graciously, “I would know 
Colin anywhere for a London gentle- 
man with his things all so well made : 
but Lord Erradeen was just in a kind 
of tweed suit, and nothing remarkable. 
And his hands in his pockets, like all 
of ye. But he answered very nicely 
when I spoke to him, and said he was 
more used to Walter Methven than 
to any other name, and that to be 
neighbourlike would just be his 
pleasure. It is not possible to be 
more pleasant and well-spoken than 
the young man was.” 

“Oh, but I want a little more,” 
cried Marjorie Campbell ; “that tells 
nothing; is he fair, or is he dark? is 
he tall or is he little—is he—” 

“He couldn’t be little,” cried Janet, 
indignantly, “or he would not be a 
hero: and I’ve made up my mind he’s 
to bea hero. He'll have to do some- 
thing grand, but I don’t know what: 
and to spoil it all with making him 
smal]—” 

“Heroes are all short,” said Tom, 
“and all the great generals. You don’t 
want weedy, long-legged fellows like 
Colin and the rest of them. But you 
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know they all run to legs in our family, 
all but me.” 

** All this is irrelevant,” said Colin 
with a smile which was somewhat 
superior, “and you prevent Mrs. For- 
rester from giving us the masterly 
characterisation which I know is on 
her lips.” 

“You are just a flatterer,” said that 
simple lady, shaking her finger at him ; 
“there was no character coming from 
my lips. He is just a fine simple-hearted 
young man. It appears he never knew 
what he was heir to, and has no under- 
standing even now, so far as I could 
learn, about the Erradeens. He told me 
he had been a thoughtless lad, and, as 
well as I could judge just a handful 
to his poor mother ; but that all that 
was over and gone,” 

“You are going too far, mamma,” 
said Oona. “ He said he had ‘ loafed.’ 
Loafing means no harm, does it, Colin? 
It means mere idleness, and no 
more.” 

“Why should you think I am an 
authority on the subject?” said Colin. 
“T never loaf: I go to the City every 
day. When I come back I have to 
keep up society, so far as I can, and 
hunt about for invitations, otherwise I 
should never be asked out. That is 
not loafing, it is hard work.” 

“ Ask me, Oona,” said young Tom ; 
“TIT can tell you. It is the nicest 
thing in the world. It means just 
doing nothing you are wanted to do, 
taking your own way, watching nature, 
don’t you know, and studying men, 
and that sort of thing, which all the 
literary people say is better than 
cramming. But only it does not pay 
in an exam.” 

“Oh, hold your tongue, Tommy,” 
cried his sister. ‘ You will fail again, 
you know you will, and papa will be 
in despair. For you are not like Colin, 
who is clever ; you are good for nothing 
but soldiering, and next year you will 
be too old.” 

“It’s a shame,” cried Tom hotly, 
“to make a fellow’s commission depend 
upon his spelling. What has spelling 
to do with it? But I’m going into 


the militia, and then I shall be all 
right.” 

“ And did Erradeen,” said Colin to 
Mrs. Forrester, “let out any of the 
secrets of his prison house?” 

“* Bless me, he looked just as cheer- 
ful as yourself or even as Tom. There 
was nothing miserable about him,” 
Mrs. Forrester replied. “ He had been 
all the morning enjoying himself on 
the loch, and he came up and ate his 
lunch just very hearty, and as happy 
as possible, with Oona and me. He 
was just very like my own Jamie or 
Bob ; indeed I think there’s something 
in his complexion and his way of 
holding himself that is very like 
Ronald; and took my opinion about 
the old castle, and what was the mean- 
ing of the light on the tower. Indeed,” 
added Mrs. Forrester with a laugh, “I 
don’t know if it is anything in me 
that draws people to tell me their 
stories, but it is a very general thing, 
especially for young persons, to ask 
for my advice.” 

“Because you're so kind,” said 
Janet Campbell, who was romantic 
and admired the old beauty. 

“Because you're so clever,” said 
Marjorie, who had a turn for satire. 

Oona, whose ear was very quick for 
any supposed or possible ridicule, such 
as her mother’s little foibles occasionally 
laid her open to, turned quickly round 
from Tom, leaving him speaking, and 
with a little heightened colour inter- 
posed. 

“ We are opposite to the castle night 
and day,” she said. ‘“ We cannot go 
out to the door or gather a flower 
without seeing it ; and at night there 
it is in the moonlight. So naturally 
we are better acquainted with what 
happens than anybody else can be.” 

“ And do you really, really believe 
in the light?” said Marjorie. 

Ellermore lay quite at the other end 
of the great loch, among another range 
of hills, and was shut out from per- 
sonal acquaintance withthe phenomena 
of Kinloch Houran. Colin gave a 
slight laugh, the faintest possible in- 
dication of incredulity, to repeat with 
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an increase of force the doubt in his 
sister’s tone. Oona was not without 
a healthful little temper, which showed 
in the flash of her eye and the redden- 
ing of her cheek. But she answered 
very steadily, with much suppressed 
feeling in her tone— 

“ What do you call believing?” she 
said. “You believe in things you 
cannot see? then I don’t believe in 
the Kinloch Houran light. Because 
I see it, and have seen it a hundred 
times as clear as day.” 

At this there was a little pause 
among the party of visitors, that pause 
of half-amused superiority and scepti- 
cism, with which all believers in the 
mysterious are acquainted. And then 
Marjorie, who was the boldest, replied — 

“ Papa says it is a sort of phospho- 
rescence, which is quite explainable : 
and that where there is so much 
decaying matter, and so much damp, 
and so much a 

“Faith, perhaps,” said Colin, with 
that slight laugh ; “but we are out- 
siders,and we have no right to interfere 
with the doctrines of the loch. Oona, 
give us that credit that we are outside 
the circle, and you must not send us to 
the stake.” 

“Oh, my dears,” said Mrs. For- 
rester, “and that is quite true. I 
have heard very clever men say that 
there was nothing made so much dif- 
ference in what you believed as just 
the place you were born in, and that 
people would go to the stake, as you 
say, on one side of the border for a 
thing they just laughed at on the 
other.” 

This, which was a very profound 
deliverance for Mrs. Forrester, she 
carried off at the end with a pretty 
profession of her own disabilities. 

“T never trust to my own judgment,” 
she said. ‘“ But Oona is just very de- 
cided on the subject, and so are all our 
people on the isle, and I never put 
myself forward one way or another. 
Are you sure you will not take a 
cup of tea before you go? a cup 
of tea is never out of place. It is 
true that the 
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and Colin, after his town life, will be 
out of the way of rowing. You are 
just going across by the ferry, and 
then driving? Well, that is perhaps 
the best way. And in that case there 
is plenty of time for a cup of tea. Just 
ring the bell, or perhaps it will be safer, 


‘Oona, if you will ery upon Mysie and 


tell her to lose no time. Just the 
tea, and a few of the cream scones, 
and a little cake. She need not 
spread the table as there is so little 
time.” 

The interlude of the tea and the 
cream scones made it late before the 
visitors got away. Their waggonette 
was visible waiting for them on the 
road below Auchnasheen, and five 
minutes were enough to get them 
across, so that they dallied over this 
refreshment with little thought of the 
waning afternoon. Then there was a 
little bustle to escort them down to 
the beach, to see them carefully wrapped 
up, to persuade Marjorie that another 
“hap” would be desirable, and Janet 
that her “cloud” should be twisted 
once more about her throat. The sun- 
set was waning when at last they 
were fairly off, and the loch lay ina 
still, yellow radiance, against which 
every tree and twig, every rock and 
stone, stood out dark in full signifi- 
cance of outline. It was cold, and 
Mrs. Forrester shivered in her furred 
cloak. 

“The shore looks so near that you 
could touch it,’ she said; “there will 
be rain to-morrow, Oona.” 

“What does it matter about to- 
morrow?” cried the girl; “it’s 
beautiful to-night. Go in, mamma, 
to the fireside; but I will stay here 
and see them drive away.” ; 

Themother consented to thisarrange- 
ment, which was so natural; but a 
moment afterwards came back and 
called from the porch, where she stood 
sheltered from the keen and eager air, 

“Oona! Come in, my dear. That 
Colin one, with his London ways, will 
think you are watching him.” 

There was something sublime in the 
fling of Oona’s head, and the erection 
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of her slim figure, as she rejected the 
possibility. 

“Watching him!” She was too 
proud even to permit herself to 
resent it. 

“Ah! but you never can tell what 


a silly lad may take into his head,” 


said Mrs. Forrester ; and, having thus 
cleared her conscience, she went in 
and took off her cloak, and shut the 
drawing-room door, and made herself 
very comfortable in her own cosy chair 
in the ruddy firelight. She laid her 
head back upon the soft cushions and 
looked round her with a quiet sense 
of content. Everything was so com- 
fortable, so pretty and homelike ; and 
by and by she permitted herself, for 
ten minutes or so, to fall into a soft 
oblivion. “I just closed my eyes,” 
was Mrs. Forrester’s little euphuism 
to herself. 

Meanwhile Oona stood and looked 
at sky and sea and shore. The soft 
plash of the oars came through the 
great stillness, and, by and by, there 
was the sound of the boat run up upon 
the shingle, and the noise of the dis- 
embarkation, the voices swelling out 
in louder tones and I:ughter. As 
they waved their hands in a final good- 
night to the watcher on the isle before 
they drove away, the young people, as 
Mrs. Forrester had said, laughed and 
assured Colin that it was not for them 
Oona stood out in the evening chill. 
But, as a matter of fact, there was 
nothing so little in Oona’s mind. She 
was looking round her with that sort 
of exaltation which great loneliness 
and stillness and natural beauty so 
naturally give: the water gleaming 
all round, the sky losing its orange 
glow and melting into soft primrose 
tints the colour of the daffodil. 


‘* The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 


All the sensations that belong to such 
a moment are exquisite; a visionary 
elevation above the earth and all things 
earthly, a soft pensiveness, an elation, 
yet wistful longing, of the soul. Before 
her the old castle of Kinloch Houran 
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lay gloomy and dark on the edge of 
the water. If she thought of any- 
thing it was of the young neighbour, 
to whom she felt so strangely near 
in wonder and sympathy. Who might 
be with him at that moment in 
What thoughts, 
what suggestions, were being placed 
before him? Oona put her hands 
together, and breathed into the still 
air a wish of wondering and wistful 
pity which was almost a prayer. And 
then, rousing herself with a slight 
shiver and shake, she turned and went 
in, shutting out behind her the linger- 
ing glory of the water and sky. 

Mysie was lighting the candles when 
she went in, and Mrs. Forrester had 
opened her eyes. Two candles on the 
mantelpiece and two on the table were 
all the ladies allowed themselves, 
except on great occasions, when the 
argand lamp, which was the pride of 
the household, was lighted in honour 
of a visitor. The warmth of this 
genial interior was very welcome after 
the cold of the twilight, and Oona 
brought her work to the table, and 
the book from which her mother was 
in the habit of reading aloud. Mrs. 
Forrester thought she improved her 
daughter's mind by these readings ; 
but, to tell the truth, Oona’s young 
soul, with all the world and life yet 
before it, often fled far enough away 
while her mother’s soft voice, with the 
pretty tricks of elocution, which were 
part of her old-fashioned training, 
went on. Never was there a prettier in- 
door scene. In the midst of that great 
solitude of woods and water, the genial 
comfort of this feminine room, so 
warm, so softly lighted, so peaceful 
and serene, struck the imagination like 
amiracle, Such a tranquil retirement 
would have been natural enough safely 
planted amid the safeguards and 
peaceful surroundings of a village: 
but in being here there was a touching 
incongruity. The little play of the 
mother’s voice as she read with inno- 
cent artifice and the simple vanity 
which belonged to her, the pretty work, 
of no great use, with which the girl 
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was busy, both heightened the sense 
of absolute trust with which they lived 
in the bosom of nature. A sudden storm, 
one could not but think, might have 
swept them away into the dark gleam- 
ing water that hemmed them round. 
They were not afraid : they were as safe 
as in a citadel. They were like the birds 
in their nests ; warm and soft, though 
in the heart of Loch Houran. Mrs, 
Forrester was reading a historical 
novel, one of the kind which she 
thought so good for improving Oona’s 
mind; amusing, yet instructing her. 
But Oona’s mind, refusing to be im- 
proved, was giving only a mechanical 
attention. It was away making a little 
pilgrimage of wonder about the mystic 
house which was so near them, longing 
to know, and trying to divine, what 
was going on there. 

But when the afternoon closes in at 
four o'clock, and the candles are 
lighted shortly after, the night is 
long. It seemed endless on this oc- 
casion, because of the too early tea, 
which Mrs. Forrester had thought it 
would be “just a farce” to produce 
again at six o’clock, their usual hour ; 
and from half-past four till nine, when 
the small and light repast known in 
the house under the pleasantly indeti- 
nite name of “the tray” made its 
appearance, is a long time. There had 
been two or three interruptions of a 
little talk, and the book had been laid 
down and resumed again, and Oona’s 
work had dropped two or three times 
upon her knee, when Mysie, coming in, 
announced that it was just an uncom- 
mon fine night, though all the signs 
(including the glass, which, however, 
does not always count in the west of 
Scotland) pointed to rain, and that 
Hamish was going to take advantage 
of the moonlight to doanerrand at 
the village above Auchnasheen. Would 
Miss Oona like to go? It was just 
awfu’ bonny, and with plenty of haps 
she could take no harm, Mysie said. 
To see how the girl sprang from her 
seat was a proof of the gentle tedium 
that had stolen upon her soul. 

“ But, my dear, it will be cold, cold. 


I am afraid of you catching cold, 
Oona,” Mrs. Forrester cried. 

“Oh, mother, no. I never catch 
cold ; and besides, if I did, what would 
it matter? Tell him I’m coming, 
Mysie ; tell him to wait forme. I'll 
put on my thick ulster, or the fur 
cloak, if you like.” 

“ Certainly, the fur cloak, Oona. I 
will not hear of it without that. But, 
my dear, just think, Hamish will have 
to leave you in the boat while he goes 
to the village; and what would you 
do, Oona, if there is any one on the 
road ¢” 

“Do, mamma? Look at them, to 
see if I knew them. And, if it 
was a stranger, just sit still and say 
nothing.” 

“ But, my dear! It might be some- 
body that would speak to you, and— 
annoy you, Oona.” 

“There is no person up the loch or 
down the loch that would dare to do 
that, mem,” said Mysie, composedly. 

“How can we tell? It might be 
some tourist or gangrel body.” 

* Annoy me/’’ said Oona, as if in- 
deed this suggestion was too far-fetched 
for possibility. ‘If anything so ridi- 
culous happened I would just push out 
into the loch. Don’t you trouble, 
mother, about me.” 

Mrs. Forrester got up to envelop 
her child’s throat in fold after fold of 
the fleecy white “cloud.” She shook 
her head a little, but she was resigned, 
for such little controversies occurred 
almost daily. The evening had changed 
when Oona ran lightly down the bank 
to the boat in which Hamish was wait- 
ing. Everything about was flooded with 


the keen, clear white moonlight, which . 


in its penetrating chilly fashion was 
almost more light than day. The 
loch was shining like silver, but with 
a blackness behind the shining, and 
all the shadows were like midnight 
profound in inky gloom. The boat 
seemed to hang suspended in the keen 
atmosphere rather than to float, and 
the silence was shrill, and seemed to 
cut into the soul It was but a few 
minutes across the cold white glitter- 
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ing strait that lay between the isle 
and the mainland. Hamish jumped 
out with an exaggerated noise upon 
the slippery shingle, and fastened the 
boat with a rattle of the ring to which 
it was attached, which woke echoes all 
around both from land and water, 
everything under the mingled influence 
of winter and night being so still. A 
chance spectator would have thought 
that the mother had very good cause 
for her alarm, and that to sit there in 
the rough boat absolutely alone, like 
the one living atom in a world all 
voiceless and asleep, was not a cheer- 
ful amusement for a girl. But Oona 
had neither fear nor sense of strange- 
ness in an experience which she had 
gone through so often. She called out 
lightly to Hamish to make haste, and 
looked after him as he set out on the 
white road, the peculiarities of his 
thick-set figure coming out drolly in 
the curious dab of foreshortened 
shadow flung upon the road by his 
side. She laughed at this to herself, 
and the laugh ran all about with a 
wonderful cheerful thrill of the silence. 
How still it was! When her laugh 
ceased, there was nothing but the steps 
of Hamish in all the world—and by 
and by even the steps ceased, and 
that stillness which could be felt 
settled down. There was not a breath 
astir, not enough to cause the faintest 
ripple on the beach. Now and then 
a pebble which had been pushed out 
of its place by the man’s foot toppled 
over, and made a sound as if some- 
thing great had fallen. Otherwise not 
a breath was stirring ; the shadows of 
the fir-trees looked as if they were 
gummed upon the road. And Oona 
held her breath; it seemed almost 
profane to disturb the intense and 
perfect quiet. She knew every hue of 
every rock, and the profile of every 
tree. And presently, which no doubt 
was partly because of this perfect 
acquaintance, and partly because of 
some mesmeric consciousness in the 
air, such as almost invariably betrays 
the presence of a human being, her 
eyes fixed upon one spot where the 
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rock seemed higher than she had been 
used to. Was it possible that some- 
body was there? She changed her 
place to look more closely; and so 
fearless was the girl that she had 
nearly jumped out of the boat to 
satisfy herself whether it was a man 
or a rock. But just when she was 
about making up her mind to do so, 
the figure moved, and came down 
towards the beach. Oona’s heart gave 
a jump; several well-authenticated 
stories which she had heard from her 
childhood came into her mind with a 
rush. She took the end of the rope 
softly in her hand so as to be able to 
detach it ina moment. To row back 
to the Isle was easy enough. 

“Ts it you, Miss Forrester?” a 
voice said. 

Oona let go the rope, and her heart 
beat more calmly. “I might with 
more reason cry out, Is it you, Lord 
Erradeen ? for if you are at the old 
Castle you are a long way from home, 
and I am quite near.” 

“T am at Auchnasheen,” he said. 
A great change had come over his 
tone ; it was very grave; no longer 
the airy voice of youth which had 
jested and laughed on the Isle. He 
came down and stood with his hand on 
the bow of the boat. He looked very 
pale, very serious, but that might be 
only the blackness of the shadows and 
the whiteness of the light. 

“Did you ever see so spiritual a 
night?” said Oona, “There might 
be anything abroad ; not fairies who 
belong to summer, but serious things.” 

“Do you believe then in—ghosts?” 
he said. 

“Ghosts is an injurious phrase. 
Why should we call the poor people 
so who are only—dead?” said Oona. 
“ But that is a false way of speaking 
too, isn’t it? for it is not because 
they are dead, but living, that they 
come back.” 

“TI am no judge,” he said, with a 
little shiver. “I never have thought 
on the subject. I suppose supersti- 
tion lingers longer up among the 
mountains.” 
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“Superstition!” said Oona, with 
a laugh. “ What ugly words you 
use!” 

Once more the laugh seemed to 
ripple about, and break the solemnity 
of the night. But young Lord Erra- 
deen was as solemn as the night, and 
his countenance was not touched even 
by a responsive smile. His gravity 
produced upon the girl’s mind that 
feeling of visionary panic and dis- 
trust which had not been roused by 
the external circumstances. She felt 
herself grow solemn too, but struggled 
against it. 

“Hamish has gone up with some 
mysterious communication tothe game- 
keeper,” she said; “and in those long 
nights one is glad of a little change. 
I came out with him to keep myself 
from going to sleep.” 

Which was not perhaps exactly 
true: but there had arisen a little 
embarrassment in her mind, and she 
wanted something to say. 

“And I came out—” he said ; then 
paused. “The night is not so ghostly 
as the day,” he added, hurriedly ; 
“nor dead people so alarming as the 
living.” 

“You mean that you disapprove of 
our superstitions, as you call them,” 
said Oona. ‘‘ Most people laugh and 
believe a little; but I know some are 
angry and think it wrong.” 

“] angry! That was not what 
I meant. I meant It is a 
strange question which is living and 
which is To be sure, you are 
right, Miss Forrester. What is dead 
cannot come in contact with us, 
only what is living. It is a mystery 
altogether.” 

“ You are not asceptic then?” said 
Oona. “Iam glad of that.” 

“T am not anything. I don’t 
know how to form an opinion. How 
lovely it is to be sure,” he burst out 
all at once ; “especially to have some 
one to talk to. That is the great 
charm.” 

“If that is all,” said Oona, trying 
to speak cheerfully, “you will soon 
have dozens of people to talk to, for 
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everybody in the county —and that 
is a wide word—is coming to call. 
They will arrive in shoals as soon as 
they know.” 

“JT think I shall go—in a day or 
two,” he said. 

At this moment the step of Hamish, 
heard far off through the great still- 
ness, interrupted the conversation. 
It had been as if they two were alone 
in this silent world; and the far-off 
step brought in a third and disturbed 
them. They were silent, listening as 
it came nearer and nearer, the sound 
growing with every repetition. When 
Hamish appeared in the broad white 
band of road coming from between the 
shadows of the trees, the young man 
dropped his hand from the bow of the 
boat. He had not spoken again, nor 
did Oona feel herself disposed to speak. 
Hamish quickened his pace when he 
saw another figure on the beach. 

“Ye'll no’ have been crying upon 
me, Miss Oona,” he said, with a 
suspicious look at the stranger. 

“Oh no, Hamish!” cried Oona, 
cheerfully. “Ihave not been weary- 
ing at all, for this is Lord Erradeen 
that has been so kind as to come and 
keep me company.” 

“Oh, it ll be my Lord Erradeen ?” 
said Hamish, with a curious look into 
Walter’s face. 

Then there was a repetition of the 
noises with which the still loch rang, 
the rattle of the iron ring, the grating 
of the bow on the shingle as she was 
pushed off. Hamish left no time for 
leave-taking. There were a few yards 
of clear water between the boat and 
the beach when Oona waved her hand 
to the still figure left behind. “ My 
mother will like to see you to-morrow,” 
she cried, with an impulse of sympathy. 
** Good-night.” 

He took his hat off, and waved his 
hand in reply, but said nothing, and 
stood motionless till they lost sight of 
him round the corner of the isle. 
Then Hamish, who had been exerting 
himself more than usual, paused a 
little. 

“Miss Oona,” he said, “yon will 
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maybe be the young lord, but maybe no. 
I would not be speaking to the first 
that comes upon the loch side 2 

“Oh, if you are beginning to preach 
propriety———”’ the girl cried. 

“It'll not be propriety, it will just 
be that they’re a family that is not 
canny. Who will tell you if it’s one 
or if it’s the other? Did ye never 
hear the tale of the leddy that fell off 
the castle wall?” 

“But this is not the castle,” cried 
Oona, “and I know him very well— 
and I’m sorry for him, Hamish. He 
looks so changed.” 

“Oh, what would you do being sorry 
for him? He has nothing ado with 
us—nothing ado with us,’ Hamish 
said. 

And how strange it was to come in 
again from that brilliant whiteness 
and silence—the ghostly loch, the 
visionary night—into the ruddy room 
full of firelight and warmth, all shut 
in, sheltered, full of companionship. 

“Come away, come away to the 
fire ; you must be nearly frozen, Oona, 
and I fear ye have caught your death 
of cold,” her mother said. 

Oona remembered with a pang the 
solitary figure on the water’s edge, 
and wondered if he were still standing 
there forlorn. A whole chapter of 
life seemed to have interposed between 
her going and coming, though she had 
been but half an hour away. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Two days after this night scene there 
was a gathering such as was of weekly 
occurrence in the Manse of Loch 
Houran parish. The houses were far 
apart, and those of the gentry who 
were old-fashioned enough to remain 
for the second service, were in the 
habit of spending the short interval 
between in the minister’s house, where 
an abundant meal, called by his house- 
keeper a cold collation, was spread in 
the dining-room for whosoever chose 
to partake. As it was the fashion in 
the country to dine early on Sunday, 
this repast was but sparingly par- 


taken of, and most of the company, 
after the glass of wine or milk, the 
sandwich or biscuit, which was all 
they cared to take, would sit round 
the fire in the minister’s library, or 
examine his books, or, what was still 
more prized, talk to him of their own 
or their neighbour’s affairs. The 
minister of Loch Houran was one of 
those celibates who are always 
powerful ecclesiastically, though the 
modern mind is so strongly opposed to 
any artificial manufacture of them 
such as that which the Church of 
Rome in her wisdom has thought 
expedient. We all know the argu- 
ments in favour of a married clergy, 
but those on the other side of the 
question it is the fashion to ignore. 
He who has kept this natural distine- 
tion by fair means, and without com- 
pulsion, has however an unforced 
advantage of his own which the most 
Protestant and the most matrimonial 
of polemics will scarcely deny. He is 
more safe to confide in, being one, not 
two. He is more detached and in- 
dividual ; it is more natural that all 
the world about him should have a 
closer claim upon the man who has no 
nearer claims to rival those of his 
spiritual children. Mr. Cameron was 
one of this natural priesthood. If he 
had come to his present calm by reason 
of passion and disappointment in his 
past, such as we obstinately and roman- 
tically hope to have founded the tran- 
quillity of subdued, sunny, and sober 
age, nobody could tell. An old minis- 
ter may perhaps be let off more easily 
in this respect than an old monk ; but 
he was the friend and consoler of 
everybody ; the depositary of all the 
secrets of the parish; the one adviser 
of whose disinterestedness and secrecy 
every perplexed individual was sure. 
He did all that man could do to be 
absolutely impartial and divide him- 
self, as he divided his provisions, 
among his guests as their needs re- 
quired. But flesh is weak, and Mr. 
Cameron could not disown one soft 
place in his heart for Oona Forrester, 
of which that young person was quite 
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aware. Oona -+was his pupil and his 
favourite, and he was, if not her 
spiritual director, which is a position 
officially unknown to his Church, at 
least her confidant in all her little 
ditticulties, which comes to much the 
same thing: and this notwithstanding 
the fact that Mrs. Forrester attended 
the parish church under protest, and 
prided herself on belonging to the 
Scottish Episcopal community, the 
Church of the gentry, though debarred 
by providence from her privileges. 
Mrs. Forrester at this moment, with 
her feet on the fender, was employed 
in bewailing this sad circumstance 
with another landed lady in the same 
position ; but Oona was standing by 
the old minister’s side, with her hand 
laid lightly within his arm, which was 
a pretty way she had when she was 
with her oldest friend. It did not in- 
terfere with this attitude, that he was 
exchanging various remarks with other 
people, and scarcely talking to Oona 
at all. He looked down upon her 
from time to time with a sort of proud 
tenderness, as her grandfather might 
have done. It pleased the old man to 
feel the girl’s slim small fingers upon 
his arm. And as there were no secrets 
discussed in this weekly assembly 
her presence interrupted nothing. 
She added her word from time to time, 
or the still readier comment of smiles 
and varying looks that changed like 
the Highland sky outside, and were 
never for two minutes the same. It 
was not, however, till Mr. Shaw, the 
factor, came in, that the easy super- 
ficial interest of all the parish talk 
quickened into something more eager 
and warm in her sympathetic counten- 
ance. Shaw’s ruddy face was full of 
care; this was indeed its usual ex- 
pression, an expression ail the more 
marked from the blunt and open sim- 
plicity of its natural mood to which 
care seemed alien. The puckers about 
his hazel grey eyes, the lines on his 
forehead which exposure to the air 
had reddened rather than browned, 
were more than usually evident. 
Those honest eyes seemed to be remon- 


strating with the world and fate. 
They had an appearance half-comic to 
the spectator, but by no means comic 
to their own consciousness of grieved 
interrogation as if asking every one 
on whom they turned, “ Why did you 
do it?” “Why did you let it be 
done?” It was this look which he 
fixed upon the minister who indeed 
was most innocent of all share in the 
cause of his trouble. 

“JT told you,” he said, “the other 
day, about the good intentions of our 
young lord. I left various things with 
him to be settled that would bide no 
delay—things that had been waiting 
for the late Lord Erradeen from day 
today. And all this putting off has 
been bad, bad. There’s those poor 
crofters that will have to be put out 
of their bits of places to-morrow. I 
can hold off no longer without his 
lordship’s warrant. And not a word 
from him—not a word!” cried the 
good man, with that appealing look, to 
which the natural reply was, It is not 
my fault. But the minister knew 
better, and returned a look of sym- 
pathy, shaking his white head. 

“What has become of the young 
man? they tell me he has left the 
Castle.” 

“He is not far off—he is at 
Auchnasheen ; but he is just like all 
the rest, full of goodwill one day, and 
just inaccessible the next—just in- 
accessible!” repeated the factor. 
“ And what am I todo? I am just 
wild to have advice from somebody. 
What am I to do?” 

“Can you not get at him to speak 
to him?” the minister asked. 

“T have written to know if he will 
see me. I have said I was waiting an 
answer, but there’s no answer comes. 
They say he’s on the hill all the day, 
though the keepers know nothing 
about his movements, and he does not 
even carry a gun, What am I todo? 
He sees nobody; two or three have 
called, but cannot get at him. He’s 
always out—he’s never there. That 
old Symington goes about wringing 
his hands. What says he? he says, 


























‘This is the worst of a’; this is the 
worst of a’. He’s just got it on 
him——’ ” 

“ What does that mean?” 

“Can I tell what that means? 
According to the old wives it is the 
weird of the Methvens ; but you don’t 
believe such rubbish, nordo I. It has, 
maybe, something to do with the drain- 
age, or the water, or the sanitary 
arrangements, one way or the other!” 
cried the factor with a harsh and 
angry laugh. 

Then there was a momentary pause, 
and the hum of the other people’s 
talk came in, filling up with easier 
tones of conversation the somewhat 
strained feeling of this: ‘“ He’s a good 
shot and a fine oar, and just a deevil 
for spunk and courage: and yet be- 
cause he’s a little vague in his speak- 
ing!” “But, I say, we must put up 
with what we can get, and though it’s 
a trial the surplice is not just salva- 
tion.” “And it turned out to be 
measles, and not fever at all, and 
nothing to speak of: so we just 
cheated the doctors.” These were the 
broken scraps that came in to fill up 
the pause. 

“T saw Lord Erradeen the other 
night,” said Oona, whose light grasp 
on the old minister’s arm had been 
tightening and slackening all through 
this dialogue, in the interest‘she felt. 
Both of the gentlemen turned to look 
at her inquiringly, and the girl blushed 
—not for any reason, as she explained 
to herself indignantly afterwards, but 
because it was a foolish way she had ; 
but somehow the idea suggested to all 
their minds was not without an effect 
upon the events of her after life. 

“ And what did he say to you? and 
what is he intending? and why does 
he shut himself up and let all the 
business hang suspended like yon 
fellow Machomet’s coffin?” cried the 
factor, with a guttural in the pro- 
phet’s name which was due to the 
energy of his feelings. He turned 
upon Oona those remonstrating eyes 
of his, as if he had at last come to 
the final cause of all the confusion, 
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and meant to demand of her, without 
any quibbling, an answer to the ques- 
tion, Why did you do it? on the 
spot. 
“Indeed, he said very little to me, 
Mr. Shaw. He looked like a ghost, 
and he said—he was going away in a 
day or two.” 

Sudden reflection in the midst of 
what she was saying made it apparent 
to Oona that it was unnecessary to 
give all the details of the interview. 
Mr. Cameron, for his part, laid his 
large, soft old hand tenderly upon 
hers which was on his arm, and said, 
in the voice which always softened 
when he addressed her— 

“And where would that be, my 
bonnie Oona, that you met with Lord 
Erradeen ¢” 

“Tt was on the beach below Aucbna- 
skeen,” said Oona, with an almost 
indignant frankness, holding her head 
high, but feeling, to her anger and 
distress, the blush burn upon her cheek. 
“Hamish had some errand on shore, 
and I went with him in the boat. I 
was waiting for him, when some one 
came down from the road and spoke 
to me. I was half-frightened, for I 
did not know any one was there. It 
was Lord Erradeen.” 

“ And what /—and why ?—and—” 

The factor was too much disturbed 
to form his questions reasonably, even 
putting aside the evident fact that Oona 
had no answer to give him. But at this 
moment the little cracked bell began 
to sound, which was the warning that 
the hour of afternoon service ap- 
proached. The ladies rose from their 
seats round the fire, the little knots of 
men broke up. “Oona, my dear, 
will ye come and tie my bonnet? I 
never was clever at making a bow,” 
said Mrs. Forrester ; and the minister 
left his guests to make his preparations 
for church. Mr. Shaw felt himself 


left in the lurch. He kept hovering 
about Oona with a quick decision in 
his own mind, which was totally un- 
justified by any foundation ; he went 
summarily through a whole romance, 
and came to its conclusion in the 
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most matter-of-fact and expeditious 
way. “If that comes to pass now!”’ 
he said to himself, “ She’s no Me’ven ; 
there’s no weird on her ; he can give 
her the management of the estates, 
and all will go well. She has a head 
upon her shoulders, though she is 
nothing but a bit girlie—and there 
will be me to make everything plain!” 
Such was the brief epitome of the 
situation that passed in the factor’s 
mind. He was very anxious to get 
speech of Oona on the way to church, 
and it is to be feared that Mr. Ca- 
meron’s excellent afternoon discourse 
(which many people said was always 
his best, though as it was listened to 
but drowsily the fact may be doubted) 
made little impression upon Shaw, 
though he was a serious man, who 
could say his say upon religious sub- 
jects, and was an elder, and had sat in 
the Assembly in his day. He had his 
opportunity when the service was over, 
when the boats were being pushed off 
from the beach, and the carriages got 
under way, for those who had far to go. 
Mrs. Forrester had a great many last 
words to say before she put on her 
furred mantle and her white cloud, 
and took her place in the boat; and 
Mysie, who stood ready with the mantle 
to place it on her mistress’s shoulders, 
had also her own little talks to carry 
on at that genial moment when all the 
parish—or all the loch, if you like the 
expression better—stood about ex- 
changing friendly greetings and news 
from outlying places. While all the 
world was thus engaged, Oona fell at 
last into the hands of the factor, and 
became his prey. 

“ Miss Oona,” he said, “if ye will 
accord me a moment, I would like well, 
well, to know what’s your opinion 
about Lord Erradeen.” 

‘**But I have no opinion!” cried 
Qona, who had been prepared for 
the attack, She could not keep her- 
self from blushing (so ridiculous! but 
I will do it, she said to herself, as if 
that “I” was an independent person 
over whom she had no control), but 
otherwise she was on her guard. ““ How 





could I have any opinion when I have 
only seen Lord Erradeen twice— 
thrice?” she added, with a heighten- 
ing of the blush, as she remembered 
the adventure of the coach. 

“‘ Twice—thrice ; but that gives you 
facilities—and ladies are so quick- 
witted. I’ve seen him but once,” said 
the factor. “I was much taken with 
him, that is the truth, and was so 
rash as to think our troubles were 
over ; but here has everything fallen 
to confusion in the old way. Miss 
Oona, do you use your influence if you 
should see his lordship again.” 

“ But, Mr. Shaw, there is no likeli- 
hood that I shall see him again—and 
i have no influence.” 

“Oh no, you'll not tell me that,” 
said the factor, shaking his head, with 
a troubled smile. “Them that are 
like you, young and bonnie, have 
always influence, if they like to use it. 
And as for seeing him again, he will 
never leave the place, Miss Oona, 
without going at least to bid you 
good-bye.” 

“Lord Erradeen may come to take 
leave of my mother,” said Oona, with 
dignity. ‘It is possible, though he 
did not say so; but even if he does, 
what can I do? I know nothing 
about his affairs, and I have no right 
to say anything to him—no right, 
more than any one else who has met 
him three times.” 

“Which is just no person—except 
yourself, so far as I can learn,” the 
factor said. 

“ After all, when you come to think 
of it, it is only once I have seen him,” 
said Oona, “for the night on the loch 
was by chance, and the day on. the 
coach I did not know him; so that 
after all I have only, so to speak, 
seen him once, and how could I ven- 
ture to speak to him about business ? 
Oh no, that is out of the question. 
Yes, mamma, I am quite ready. Mr. 
Shaw wishes, if Lord Erradeen comes 
to bid us good-bye that we should tell 
him——_” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Forrester, briskly, 
coming forward, while Mysie arranged 


























around her her heavy cloak. “I am 
sure I shall be very glad to give Lord 
Erradeen any message. He is a very 
nice young man, so far as I can judge ; 
people think him very like my Ronald, 
Mr. Shaw. Perhaps it has not struck 
you ? for likenesses are just one of the 
things that no two people see. But 
we are very good friends, him and me: 
he is just a nice simple gentlemanly 
young man—oh, very gentlemanly. 
He would never go away without 
saying good-bye. And I am sure [ 
shall be delighted to give him any 
message. That will do, Mysie, that 
will do; do not suffocate me with 
that cloak. Dear me, you have 
searcely left me a corner to breathe 
out of. But Mr. Shaw, certainly— 
any message——” 

“Tam much obliged to you; but I 
will no doubt see Lord Erradeen my- 
self, and I'll not trouble a lady about 
business,” said the factor. He cast a 
look at Oona, in which with more 
reason than usual his eyes said, How 
could you do it? And the girl was 
a little compunctious. She laughed, 
but she felt guilty, as she took her 
mother’s arm to lead her to the boat. 
Mrs. Forrester had still a dozen things 
to say, and waved her hands to the 
departing groups on every side, while 
Shaw, half-angry, stood grimly watch- 
ing the embarkation. 

“There are the Kilhouran Camp- 
bells driving away, and I have not 
had a word with them: and there is 
old Jess, who always expects to be 
taken notice of : and the Ellermore folk, 
that I had no time to ask about Tom’s 
examination: and Mr. Cameron him- 
self, that I never got a chance of 
telling how well I liked the sermon. 
Dear me, Oona, you are always in 
such a hurry! And take care now, 
take care; one would think you took 
me for your own age. But I am not 
wanting to be hoisted up either, as if 
I were too old to know how to step 
into a boat. Good-bye, Mr. Shaw, 
good-bye,” Mrs. Forrester added cheer- 
fully, waving her hand as she got 
herself safely established in the bow, 
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and Hamish, not half so picturesque as 
usual in his Sunday clothes, pushed 
off the boat. ‘Good-bye, and I’ll not 
forget your message.” She even kissed 
her hand, if not to him, to the parish 
in general, in the friendliness of her 
heart. 

Mr. Shaw had very nearly shaken 
his clenched fist in reply. Old fool 
he called her in his heart, and even 
launched an expletive (silently) at 
Oona, “the heartless monkey,’’ who 
had betrayed him to her mother. He 
went back to the manse with Mr. 
Cameron, when all the little talks and 
consultations were over and everybody 
gone, and once more poured out the 
story of his perplexities. 

“Tf I do not hear from him, Ill 
have to proceed to extremities to- 
morrow, and it is like to break my 
heart,” he said. “ For the poor folk 
have got into their heads that I will 
stand their friend whatever happens, 
and they are just keeping their minds 
easy.” 

“ But, man, they should pay their 
rents,” said Mr. Cameron, who, when 
all was said that could be said in his 
favour, was not a Loch Houran man. 

“Rents! where would you have 
them get the siller? Their bit har- 
vest has failed, and the cows are dry 
for want of fodder. If they have a 
penny laid by they must take it to 
live upon. They have enough ado to 
live, without thinking of rents.” 

“But in that case, Shaw,” said the 
minister, gravely—‘“ you must not 
blame me for saying so, it’s what all 
the wise men say—would they not do 
better to emigrate, and make a new 
start in a new country, where there’s 
plenty of room?” 

“Oh, I know that argument very 
well,” said Shaw, with a snort of 
indignation “I have it all at my 
fingers’ ends. I’ve preached it many 
a day. But what does it mean, when 
all’s done? It means just sheep, or 
it means deer, and a pickle roofless 
houses standing here and there, and 
not a soul in the glen. There was a 
time even when I had just an enthu- 
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siasm for it—and I’ve sent away as 
many as most. But after all, they’re 
harmless, God-fearing folk ; the land 
is the better of them, and none the 
worse. There’s John Paterson has had 
great losses with his sheep, and 
there’s yon English loon that had the 
shooting, and shot every feather on 
the place; both the one and the other 
will be far more out of his lordship’s 
pocket than my poor bit crofters. I 
laid all that before him; and he 
showed a manful spirit, that I will 
always say. No, minister, it was not 
to argue the case from its foundations 
that I came to you. I know very 
well what the economists say. I 
think they’re not more than half 
right, though they’re so cocksure. 
But if you'll tell me what I should 
do——” 

This, however, was what Mr. Came- 
ron was not capable of. He said, after 
an interval, “I will go to-morrow and 
try if I can see him, if you think it 
would not be ill taken.” 

“To-morrow is the last day,” said 
the factor gloomily : and after a little 
while he followed the example of 
all the others, and sent for his dog- 
cart and drove himself away. Buta 
more anxious man did not traverse 
any road in Great Britain on that 
wintry afternoon : and bitter thoughts 
were in his heart of the capricious 
family, whose interests were in his 
hands, and to whom he was almost 
too faithful a servant. “Oh, the weird 
of the Me’vens!” said Mr. Shaw to 
himself, “if they were not so taken 
up with themselves and took more 
thought for other folk we would hear 
little of any weirds. I have no time 
for weirds. I have just my work to 
do and I do it. The Lord preserve us 
from idleness, and luxury, and occupa- 
tion with ourselves!” Here the good 


man in his righteous wrath and trouble 
and disappointment was unjust, as 
many a good man has been before. 
When Hamish had pushed off from 
the beach, and the little party were 
afloat, Oona repented her of that move- 
ment of mingled offence and espiéglerie 


which had made her transfer the 
factor’s appeal from herself to her 
mother: and it was only then that 
Mrs. Forrester recollected how imper- 
fect the communication was. “ Bless 
me,” Mrs. Forrester said, “I forgot 
to ask after all what it was he 
wanted me to say. That was a daft 
like thing, to charge me with a message 
and never to tell me what it was. 
And how can I tell my Lord Erra- 
deen! I suppose you could not put 
back, Hamish, to inquire !—but there’s 
nobody left yonder at the landing that 
I can see, so it would be little use. 
How could you let me do such a ailly 
thing, Oona, my dear?” 

** Most likely, mamma, we shall not 
see Lord Erradeen, and so no harm 
will be done.” 

“Not see Lord Erradeen! Do ye 
think then, Oona, that he has no 
manners, or that he’s ignorant how to 
behave? I wonder what has made ye 
take an ill-will at such a nice young 
man. There was nothing in him to 
justify it, that I could see. And to 
think I should have a message for him 
and not know what it is! How am 
I to give him the message when it was 
never given to me? I just never 
heard of such a dilemma. Some- 
thing perhaps of importance, and me 
charged to give it, and not to know 
what it was!” 

“ Maybe, mem,” said Mysie from 
the other end of the boat, with that 
serene certainty that her mistress’s 
affairs were her own, which distin- 
guishes an old Scotch family retainer, 
“maybe Miss Oona will ken.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose I know,” said 
Oona, reluctantly. “It is something 
about the cotters at the Truach-Glas, 
who will be turned out to-morrow 
unless Lord Erradeen interferes ; but 
why should we be charged with that ? 
We are very unlikely to see Lord 
Erradeen, and to-morrow is the day.” 

This piece of information caused a 
great excitement in the little party. 
The cotters to be turned out ! 

“But no, no, that was just to 
frighten you. He will never do it,” 























said Mrs. Forrester, putting on a 
smile to reassure herself after a great 
flutter and outcry. “ No, no; it must 
just have been to give us all a fright. 
John Shaw is a very decent man. I 
knew his father perfectly well, who 
was the minister at Rannoch, and a 
very good preacher. No, no, Oona, 
my dear—he could never do it; and 
yon fine lad that is so like my Ronald 
(though you will not see it) would 
never do it. You need not look so 
pale. It is just his way of joking 
with you. Many a man thinks it 
pleasant to tell a story like that toa 
lady just to hear what she says.” 

“Eh, but it’s ill joking with poor 
folks’ lives,” cried Mysie, craning 
over Hamish’s shoulder to hear every 
word. 

“It’s none joking,” said Hamish, 
gruffly, between the sweep of his 
oars. 

“Tt’s none joking, say ye? Na, it’s 
grim earnest, or I’m sair mistaken,” 
said the woman. “Eh, Miss Oona, 
but I would gang round the lock on 
my bare feet, Sabbath though it be, 
rather than no give a message like 
yon.” 

“ How can we do it?” cried Oona ; 
“how are we to see Lord Erradeen ? 
Iam sure he will not come to call ; 
and even if he did come to-morrow in 
the afternoon it would be too late.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Forrester, 
“we will keep a look out in the 
murning. Hamish will just be fishing 
at the point, and hail him as soon 
as he sees him. For it was in the 
morning he came before.” 

“Oh, mem!” cried Mysie, “but 
would you wait for that? It’s ill to 
lippen to a young man’s fancy. He 
might be late of getting up (they’re 
mostly lazy in the morning), or he 
might be writing his letters, or he 
might be seeing to his guns, or there’s 
just a hundred things he might be 
doing. What would ye say if, maybe, 
Miss Oona was to write one of her 
bonnie little notties on that awfu’ 
bonnie paper, with her name upon’t, 
and tell him ye wanted to see him 
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at ten o'clock or eleven o'clock, or 
whatever time you please?” 

“Or we might go over to-night in 
the boat,” said Hamish, laconically. 

Mrs. Forrester was used to take 
much counsel. She turned from one 
to the other with uncertain looks. 
“But, Oona,” she said, “you are 
saying nothing! and you are generally 
the foremost. If it is not just non- 
sense and a joke of John Shaw’s y 

“T think,” said Oona, “that Mr. 
Shaw will surely find some other way ; 
but it was no joke, mother. Who 
would joke on such a subject? He 
said if Lord Erradeen called we were 
to use our influence.” 

“That would I,” said Mrs. For- 
rester, “use my influence. I would 
just tell him, You must not do it. 
Bless me, a young man new in the 
country to take a step like that and 
put every person against him! No, 
no, it is not possible; but a lady,” 
she added, bridling a little with her 
smile of innocent vanity, “a lady may 
say anything—she may say things 
that another person cannot. I would 
just tell him, You must not do it! 
and that would be all that would be 
needed. But bless me, Oona, how are 
we to use our influence unless we can 
see him?—and I cannot see how we 
are to get at him.” 

“Oh, mem!” cried Mysie, impeding 
Hamish’s oars as she stretched over his 
shoulder, “just one of Miss Oona’s 
little notties!”’ 

But this was a step that required 
much reflection, and at which the 
anxious mother shook her head. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Ir had rained all night, and the morn- 
ing was wet and cold ; the water dull 
like lead, the sky a mass of clouds; 
all the bare branches of the trees 
dropping limp in the humid air. Mrs. 
Forrester, on further thought, had not 
permitted Oona to write even the 
smallest of her “ bit notties”’ to Lord 
Erradeen ; for, though she lived on an 
isle in Loch Houran, this lady flat- 
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tered herself that she knew the world. 
She indited a little epistle of her own, 
in which she begged him to come and 
see her upon what she might call a 
matter of business—a thing that con- 
cerned his own affairs. This was car- 
ried by Hamish, but it received no 
reply. Lord Erradeen was out. Where 
could he be out on a Sabbath day at 
night, in a place where there were no 
dinner parties, nor any club, nor the 
temptations of a town, but just a 
lonely country place? Nor was there 
any answer in the morning, which was 
more wonderful still. It was ill-bred, 
Mrs. Forrester thought, and she was 
more than ever glad that her daughter 
had not been involved in the matter. 
But Hamish had information which 
was not communicated to the drawing- 
room, and over which Mysie and he 
laid their heads together in the kitchen. 
The poor young gentleman was off his 
head altogether, the servants said. The 
door was just left open, and he came 
in, nobody knew when. He could 
not bear that anybody should say a 
wordtohim. There had been thoughts 
among them of sending for his mother, 
and old Symington showed to Hamish 
a telegram prepared for Mr. Milna- 
thort, acquainting him with the state of 
affairs, which he had not yet ventured 
to send—“ For he will come to himself 
soon or syne,” the old man said ; “ it’s 
just the weird of the Me’vens that is 
upon him.” Symington was indifferent 
to the fate of the poor crofters. He 
said “the factor will ken what to do.” 
He was not a Loch Houran man. 

On the Monday, however, the feel- 
ing of all the little population on the 
isle ran very high. The wet morning, 
the leaden loch, the low-lying clouds 
oppressed the mental atmosphere, and 
the thought of the poor people turned 
out of their houses in the rain, in- 
creased the misery of the situation in a 
way scarcely to be expected in the 
west, where it is supposed to rain 
for ever. At eleven o'clock Oona 
appeared in her thickest ulster and 
her strongest boots. 

“T am going up to see old Jenny,” 


she said, with a little air of determi- 
nation. 

“My dear, you will be just wet 
through ; and are you sure your boots 
are thick enough? You will come 
back to me with a heavy cold, and 
then what shall we all do? But take 
some tea and sugar in your basket, 
Oona,” said her mother. She went 
with the girl to the door in spite of 
these half-objections, which did not 
mean anything. “And a bottle of 
my ginger cordial might not be amiss 
—they all like it, poor bodies! And, 
Oona, see, my dear, here are two pound 
notes. It’s all I have of change, and 
it’s more than I can afford ; but if it 
comes to the worst But surely, 
surely John Shaw, that is a very 
decent man, and comes of a good 
family, will have found the means to 
do something !” 

The kind lady stood at the door 
indifferent to the wet which every 
breath of air shook from the glistening 
branches. It had ceased to rain, and 
in the west there was a pale clearness, 
which made the leaden loch more 
chilly still, yet was a sign of amelior- 
ation. Mrs. Forrester wrung her 
hands, and cast one look at the 
glistening woods of Auchnasheen, and 
another at the dark mass, on the edge 
of the water, of Kinloch Houran. 
She did not know whether to be angry 
with Lord Erradeen for being so ill- 
bred, or to compassionate him for the 
eclipse which he had sustained. But, 
after all, he was a very secondary 
object in her mind in comparison 
with Oona, whose course she watched 
in the boat, drawing a long line across 
the leaden surface of the water. She 
was just like the dove out of the ark, 
Mrs. Forrester thought. 

The little hamlet of Truach-Glas 
was at some distance from the loch. 
Oona walked briskly along the coach 
road for two miles or thereabouts, 
then turned up to the left on a road 
which narrowed as it ascended till it 
became little more than a cart track, 
with a footway at the side. In the 
broader valley below a substantial 
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farmhouse, with a few outlying cot- 
tages, was the only point of habita- 
tion, and on either side of the roada 
few cultivated fields, chiefly of turnips 
and potatoes, were all that broke the 
stretches of pasture, extending to the 
left as high as grass would grow, up 
the dark slopes of the hills. But the 
smaller glen on the right had a more 
varied and lively appearance, and was 
broken into small fields bearing signs 
of cultivation tolerably high up, some 
of them still yellow with the stubble of 
the late harvest, the poor little crop of 
oats or barley which never hoped to 
ripen before October, if then. A 
mountain stream, which was scarcely 
a thread of water in the summer, now 
leaped fiercely enough, turbid and 
swollen, from rock to rock in its rapid 
descent. The honses clustered on a 
little tableland at some height above 
the road, where a few gnarled haw- 


thorns, rowans, and birches were 
growing. They were poor enough to 


nave disgusted any social reformer, or 
political economist ; grey growths of 
rough stones, which might have come 
together by chance, so little shape 
was there in the bulging walls. Only 
a few of them had even the rough 
chimney at one end wattled with 
ropes of straw, which showed an ad- 
vanced civilisation. The others had 
nothing but the hole in the roof, 
which is the first and _ homeliest 
expedient of primitive ventilation. 
{t might have been reasonably asked 
what charm these hovels could have 
to any one to make them:worth strug- 
gling for. But reason is not lord of 
all. There was no appearance of ex- 
citement about the place when Oona, 
walking quickly, ‘and a little out of 
breath, reached the foremost houses. 
The men and boys were out about their 
work, up the hill, or down the water, 
in the occupations of the day ; and in- 
deed there were but few men, at any 
time, about the place. Three out of 
the half dozen houses were tenanted 
by “widow women,” one with boys 
who cultivated her little holding, one 
No. 281.—voL. XLvII. 


who kept going with the assistance of 
a hired lad, while the third lived upon 
her cow, which the neighbours helped 
her to take care of. The chief house 
of the community, and the only one 
which bore something of a comfortable 
aspect, was that of Duncan Fraser 
who had the largest allotment of land, 
and who, though he had fallen back so 
far with his rent as to put himself in 
the power of the law, was one of the 
class which as peasant proprietors are 
thought to be the strength of France. 
If the land had been his own he would 
have found existence very possible 
under the hard and stern conditions 
which were natural to him, and pro- 
bably would have brought up for the 
Church, Robbie his eldest boy, who 
had got all the parish school could 
give him, and was still dreaming, as 
he cut the peats or hoed the potatoes, 
of Glasgow College and the world. 
Of the other two houses, one was occu- 
pied by an old pair whose children 
were out in the world, and who man- 
aged, by the contributions of distant 
sons and daughters, to pay their rent. 
The last was in the possession of a 
“ weirdless ” wight, who loved 
whisky better than home or holding, 
and whose wife and children toiled 
through as best they could the labour 
of their few fields. There were about 
twenty children in the six houses, all 
ruddy, weatherbeaten, flaxen-haired, 
the girls tied up about their shoulders 
in little tartan shawls, and very bare 
about their legs; the boys in every 
kind of quaint garments, little bags of 
trousers, cobbled out of bigger gar- 
ments by workwomen more frugal 
than artistic. The rent had failed, 
for how was money to be had on these 
levels? but the porridge had never 
altogether failed. A few little ones 
were playing “about the doors” in a 
happy superiority to all prejudices on 
the subject of mud and puddles. One 
woman was washing her clotbes at her 
open door. Old Jenny, whom Oona 
had come to see, was out upon her 
doorstep, gazing down the glen to 
z 
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watch the footsteps of her precious 
“coo” which a lass of ten with 
streaming hair was leading out to get 
a mouthful of wet grass. Jenny’s 
mind was always in a flutter lest 
something should happen to the cow. 

“Ye would pass her by upon the 
road, Miss Oona,” the old woman said, 
“and how would ye think she was 
looking? To get meat to her, it’s just 
a’ my thought ; but I canna think she 
will be none the worse for a bit 
mouthfu’ on the hill.” 

“ But, Jenny, have you nothing to 
think of but the cow? It will not be 
true then, that the time of grace is 
over, and that the sheriff’s officers 
are coming to turn you all out?” 

“ The sheriff’s officers !” cried Jenny. 
She took the edge of her apron in her 
hand and drew the hem slowly through 
her fingers, which was a sign of per- 
plexity : but yet she was quite com- 
posed. “Na, na, Miss Oona, they'll 
never turn us out. What wad I be 
thinking about but the coo? She’s my 
breadwinner and a’ my family. Hoots 
no, they’ll never turn us out.” 

“ But Mr, Shaw was in great trouble 
yesterday. He said this was the last 
day ” 

“ T never fash’d my thoom about it,” 
said Jenny. ‘The last day! It’s 
maybe the last, or the first, I would 
never be taking no notice. For the 
factor, he’s our great friend, and he 
would not be letting them do it. No, 
no ; it would but be his jokes,” the old 
woman said. 

Was it his jokes? This was the 
second time the idea had been pre- 
sented to her; but Oona remembered 
the factor’s serious face. 

“ You all seem very quiet here,” she 
said ; “not as if any trouble was com- 
ing. But has there not been trouble, 
Jenny, about your rent or something ?” 

“Muckle trouble,” said Jenny; 
“they were to have taken the coo. 
What would have become of me if 
they had ta’en the coo? Duncan, they 
have ta’en his, puir lad. To see it go 
down the brae was enough to break 





your heart. But John Shaw he’s a 
kind man; he would not be letting 
them meddle with us. He just said, 
“Tt’s a lone woman; my lord can do 
without it better than the old wife 
can do without it,’ he said, He’s a 
kind man, and so my bonnie beast was 
saved. I was wae for Duncan; but 
still, Miss Oona, things is no desperate 
so lang as you keep safe your ain coo.” 

“That is true,” said Oona with a 
little laugh. There must, she thought, 
be some mistake, or else Mr. Shaw 
had found Lord Erradeen, and with- 
out the help of any influence had 
moved him to pity the cotters. Under 
this consolation she got out her tea 
and sugar, and other trifles which had 
been put into the basket. It wasa 
basket that was well known in the 
neighbourhood, and had conveyed 
many a little dainty in time of need. 
Jenny was grateful for the little 
packets of tea and sugar which she 
took more or less as a right, but looked 
with a curious eye at the “ginger 
cordial” for which Mrs. Forrester 
was famous. It was not a wicked 
thing like whisky, no, no: but it 
warmed ye on a cold day. Jenny 
would not have objected to a drop. 
While she eyed it there became audible 
far off voices down the glen, and 
sounds as of several people approach- 
ing, sounds very unusual in this remote 
corner of the world. Jenny forgot the 
ginger cordial and Oona ran to the door 
to see what it was, and the woman who 
had been washing paused in her work, 
and old Nancy Robertson, she whose 
rent was paid, and who had no need to 
fear any sheriff’s officers, came out to 
her door, Even the children stopped 
in their game. The voices were still 
far off, down upon the road, upon 
which there was a group of men, 
searcely distinguishable at this dis- 
tance. Simon Fraser’s wife, she who 
had been washing, called out that it 
was Duncan talking to the factor ; but 
who were those other men? A sense 
of approaching trouble came upon the 
women. Nelly Fraser wiped the soap- 
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suds from her arms, and wrung her 
hands still fresh from her tub. She 
was always prepared for evil as is 
natural to a woman with a “ weird- 
less” husband. Old Jenny for her 
part, thought at once of thecoo. She 
flew, as well as her old legs would 
carry her to the nearest knoll, and 
shrieked to the fair-haired little lass 
who was slowly following that cherished 
animal to bring Brockie back. “ Bring 
her back, ye silly thing. Will ye no 
be seeing—but I mauna say that,” 
she added in an undertone. “ Bring 
back the coo! Bring her back! Jessie, 
my lamb, bring back the coo.” What 
with old Jenny shrieking, and the 
voices in the distance, and something 
magnetic and charged with disorder 
in the air, people began to appear 
from all the houses. One of the 
widow’s sons, a red and hairy lad, 
came running in, in his heavy boots 
from the field where he was working. 
Duncan Fraser’s daughter set down a 
basket of peat which she was carrying 
in, and called her mother to the door. 
“There’s my faither with the factor 
and twa-three strange men,” said the 
girl, “and oh, what will they be 
wanting here?” Thus the women and 
children looked on with growing terror, 
helpless before the approach of fate, 
as they might have done two centuries 
before, when the invaders were rapine 
and murder, instead of calm authority 
and law. 

When Oona made her appearance 
half an hour before everything had 
been unquestioning tranquillity and 
peace. Now, without a word said, all 
was alarm. The poor people did not 
know what was going to happen, but 
they felt that something was going to 
happen. They had been living on a vol- 
cano, easily, quietly, without thinking 
much of it. But now the fire was about 
to blaze forth. Through the minds 


of those that were mothers there 
ran a calculation as swift as light. 
“ What will we do with the bairns? 
what will we do with Granny? and 
the bits of plenishing?” they said 
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to each other. The younger ones 
were half pleased with the excite- 
ment, not knowing what it was. 
Meantime Duncan and Mr. Shaw 
came together up the road, the poor 
man arguing with great animation 
and earnestness, the factor listening 
with a troubled countenance and some- 
times shaking his head. Behind them 
followed the servants of the law, those 
uncomfortable officials to whom the 
odium of their occupation clings, 
though it is no fault of theirs. 

“No, Mr. Shaw, we canna pay. 
You know that as well as L do; but 
oh, sir, give us a little time. Would 
you turn the weans out on the hill and 
the auld folk? What would I care 
if it was just me? But think upon 
the wake creatures—my auld mother 
that is eighty, and the bairns. If my 
lord will not let us off there’s some ot 
the other gentry that are kind and 
will lend us ahelping hand. Oh, give 
us time! My lord that is young and 
so well off, he canna surely under- 
stand. What is it to him? and to us 
it’s life and death.” 

“ Duncan, my man,” said the factor, 
“you are just breaking my heart. I 
know all that as well as you; but 
what can I do? It is the last day, 
and we have to act orwe just make 
fools of ourselves. My lord might 
have stopped it, but he has not seen fit. 
For God’s sake say no more for I 
cannot do it. Ye just break my 
heart!” 

By this time the women were 
within hearing, and stood listening 
with wistful faces, turning from one 
to another. When he paused they 
struck in together, moving towards 
him eagerly. 

“Oh, Mr. Shaw, you’ve always 
been our friend,” cried Duncan’s 
wife; “you canna mean that you've 
come to turn us out to the hill, with 
all the little ones and granny!” 

“Oh, sir!” cried the other, “have 
pity upon me that has nae prop nor 
help but just a weirdless man.” 

“ Me, I have nae man ava, but just 
z2 
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thae hands to travail for my bairns,” 
said a third. 

And then there came a shriller tone 
of indignation. ‘The young lord, he'll 
just get a curse—he’ll get no blessing.” 

The factor made a deprecating ges- 
ture with his hands. “I can do nothing, 
I can do nothing,” he said. “ Take 
your bairns down the glen to my house- 
keeper Marg’ret ; take them down to 
the town, the rest of ye—they shall 
not want. Whatever I can do, I’ll do. 
But for God’s sake do not stop us 
with your wailin’, for it has to be 
done ; it is no fault of mine.” 

This appeal touched one of the suf- 
ferers at least with a movement of fierce 
irony. Duncan uttered a short, sharp 
laugh, which rung strangely into the 
air, so full of passion. “Haud your 
tongues, women,” he cried, “and no 
vex Mr. Shaw; you're hurting his 
feclings,” with a tone isapossible to 
describe, in which wrath and misery 
and keen indignation and ridicule con- 
tended for the mastery. He was the 
only man in the desolate group. He 
drew a few steps apart and folded his 
arms upon his breast, retiring in that 
pride of despair which a cotter ruined 
may experience no less than a king 
vanquished, from further struggle or 
complaint. The women neither under- 
stood nor noted the finer meaning in 
his words. They had but one thought, 
the misery before them. They crowded 
round the factor, all speaking in one 
breath, grasping his arm to call his 
attention—almost mobbing him with 
distracted appeals, with the wild 
natural eloquence of their waving 
hands and straining eyes. 

Meanwhile there were other ele- 
ments, some comic enough, in the 
curious circle round. Old Nancy 
Robertson had not left the doorstep 
where she stood keenly watching in 
the composure and superiority of one 
whom nobody could touch, who had 
paid her rent, and was above the 
world. It was scarcely possible not to 
be a little complacent in the superi- 
ority of her circumstances, or to re- 
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frain from criticising the unseemly 
excitement of the others. She had her 
spectacles on her nose, and her head 
projected, and she thought they were 
all like pleyactors with their gesticu- 
lations and cries. “I wouldna be 
skreighin’ like that—no me,” she said. 
Round about the fringe of chil- 
dren gaped and gazed, some stolid 
with amaze, some pale in a vague 
sympathetic misery, none of them 
quite without a certain enjoyment of 
this extraordinary episode and stimu- 
lation of excitement. And old Jenny 
awakened to no alarm about her 
cottage, still stood upon her knoll, 
with her whole soul intent upon the 
fortunes of Brockie, who had met 
the sheriffs officers in full career. 
The attempts of her little guardian to 
turn the cow back from her whiff of 
pasture had only succeeded in calling 
the special attention of these in- 
vaders. They stopped short, and one 
of them taking a piece of rope from 
his pocket secured it round the neck 
of the frightened animal, who stood 
something like a woman in a similar 
case, looking to left and to right, not 
knowing in her confusion which way 
to bolt, though the intention was 
evident in her terrified eyes, At this 
Jenny gave a shriek of mingled rage 
and terror, which in its superior force 
and concentrated passion rang through 
all the other sounds, silencing for the 
moment even the wailing of the women 
—and flung herself into the midst of 
the struggle. She was a dry, little, 
withered old woman, nimble and light, 
and ran likea hare or rabbit down the 
rough road without a pause or stumble. 

“My coo!” cried Jenny, “ye 
sallna tak’ her ; ye sall tak’ my heart’s 
blood first. My coo! Miss . Oona, 
Miss Oona, will you just be standing 
by, like nothing at all, and letting 
them tak’ my coo? G’way, ye rob- 
bers,” Jenny shrieked, flinging one 
arm about the neck of the alarmed 
brute, while she pushed away its 
captor with the other. Her arm was 


still vigorous, though she was old. 
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The man stumbled and lost his hold 
of the rope ; the cow liberated, tossed 
head and tail into the air and flung 
off to the hillside like a deer. The 
shock threw Jenny down and stunned 
her. This made a little diversion in 
the dismal scene above. 

And now it became evident that 
whatever was to be done must be 
done, expression being exhausted on 
the part of the victims, who stood 
about in a blank of overwrought feel- 
ing awaiting the next move. The factor 
made a sign with his hand, and sat 
down upon a ledge of rock opposite the 
cottages, his shaggy eyebrows curved 
over his eyes, his hat drawn down 
upon his brows. A sort of silent shock 
ran through the beholders when the 
men entered the first cottage: and 
when they came out again carrying a 
piece of furniture, there was a cry, 
half savage in its wild impotence. 
Unfortunately the first thing that 
came to their hands was a large 
wooden cradle, in which lay a baby 
tucked up under the big patchwork 
quilt, which bulged out on every side. 
As it was set down upon its large 
rockers on the uneven ground the 
little sleeper gave a startled wail; and 
then it was that that cry, sharp and 
keen, dividing the silence like a knife, 
burst from the breasts of the watching 
people. It was Nelly Fraser's baby, 
who had the “weirdless” man. She 
stood with her bare arms wrapped in 
her apron beside her abandoned wash- 
ing-tub, and gazed as if incapable of 
movement, with a face like ashes, at 
the destruction of her home. But 
while the mother stood stupefied, a little 
thing of three or four, which had been 
clinging to her skirts in keen baby 
wonder and attention when she saw the 
cradle carried forth into the open air 
immediately took the place of guardian. 
Such an incident had never happened 
in all little Jeanie’s experience before. 
She trotted forth, abandoning all 
alarm, to the road in which it was set 
down, and, turning a little smiling 
face of perfect content to the world, 
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began to rock it softly with little coos 
of soothing and rills of infant laughter. 
The sombre background round, with 
all its human misery, made a dismal 
foil to this image of innocent satis- 
faction. The factor jumped up and 
turned his back upon the scene alto- 
gether, biting his nails and lowering 
his brows in a fury of wretchedness. 
And at last the poor women began to 
stir and take whispered counsel with 
each other. There was no longer room 
for either hope or entreaty ; the only 
thing to be thought of now was what 
to do. 

The next cottage was that of Nancy 
Robertson, who still held her position 
on her doorstep, watching the proceed- 
ings with a keen but somewhat com- 
placent curiosity. They gave her an 
intense sense of self-importance and 
superiority, though she was not with- 
out feeling. When, however, the men, 
who had warmed to their work, and 
knew no distinction between one and 
another, approached her, a sudden 
panic and fury seized the old woman. 
She defied them shrilly, flying at the 
throat of the foremost with her old 
hands. The wretchedness of the poor 
women whose children were being 
thrust out shelterless did not reach 
the wild height of passion of her 
whose lawful property was threatened. 

“ Villains!” she shrieked, “ will ye 
break into my hoose? What right 
have ye in my hoose? I'll brack your 
banes afore you put a fit into my 
hoose.” 

“Whist, whist, wife” said one of 
the men; “let go now, or I'll have to 
hurt ye. Youcanna stop us. You'll 
just do harm to yourself.” 

“ John Shaw, John Shaw,” shrieked 
Nancy, “do ye see what they’re doing ? 
and me that has paid my rent, no like 
those weirdless fuils. Do ye hear me 
speak? I’ve paid my rent to the last 
farden. I’ve discharged a’ my debts, 
as I wuss ithers would discharge their 
debts to me.” Her voice calmed down 
as the factor turned and made an im- 
patient sign to the men. “Ye see,” 
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said Nancy, making a little address 
to her community, “‘ what it is to have 
right on your side. They canna meddle 
with me. My man’s auld, and I have 
everything to do for mysel’, but they 
canna lay a hand on me.” 

“Oh, hold your tongue, woman,” 
cried Duncan Fraser. “If ye canna 
help us, ye can let us be.” 

“ And wha says that I canna help ye? 
I am just saying—I pay my debts as 
I wuss that ithers should pay their 
debts to me: and that’s Scripter,” said 
Nancy ; but she added, “I never said 
I would shut my door to a neebor: ye 
can bring in Granny here; I’m no just 
a heart of stane like that young lord.” 

The women had not waited to wit- 
ness Nancy’s difficulties. Most of 
them had gone into their houses, to 
take a shawl from a cupboard, a book 
from the “ drawers-head.” One or two 
appeared with the family Bible under 
theirarm. “The Lord kens where we 
are to go, but we must go somewhere,” 
they said. There was a little group 
about Oona and her two pound notes. 
The moment of excitement was over, 
and they had now nothing to do but 
to meet their fate. The factor paced 
back and ‘forward on the path, going 
out of his way to avoid here and there 
a pile of poor furniture. And the 
work of devastation went on rapidly: 
it is so easy, alas, to dismantle a cottage 
with its but and ben. Duncan Fraser 
did not move till two or three had been 
emptied. When he went in to bring 
out his mother, there was a renewed 
sensation among the worn-out people 
who were scarcely capable of any 
further excitement. Granny was 
Granny to all the glen. She was the 
only survivor of her generation. They 
had all known her from their earliest 
days. They stood worn and sorrow- 
stricken, huddled together in a little 
crowd, waiting before they took any 
further steps, till Granny should come. 

But it was not Granny who came 
first. Some one, a stranger even to 
the children, whose attention was so 
easily attracted by any novelty, ap- 
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peared suddenly round a corner of the 
hill. He paused at the unexpected sight 
of the little cluster of habitations: 
for the country was little known 
to him: and for a moment appeared 
as if he would have turned back. 
But the human excitement about 
this scene caught him in spite of him- 
self. He gazed at it for a moment 
trying to divine what was hap- 
pening, then came on slowly with 
hesitating steps. He had been out 
all the morning, as he had been for 
some days before. His being had sus- 
tained a great moral shock, and for the 
moment all his holds on life seemed 
gone, This was the first thing that 
had moved him even to the faintest 
curiosity. He came forward slowly, 
observed by no one. The factor was 
still standing with his back to the 
woeful scene, gloomily contemplating 
the distant country, while Oona was 
mingled with the women, joining 
in their consultations, and doing her 
best to rouse poor Nelly, who sat by 
her baby’s cradle like a creature 
dazed and capable of no further 
thought. There was, therefore, no one 
to recognise Lord Erradeen as he came 
slowly into the midst of this tragedy, 
not knowing what it was. The officials 
had recovered their spirits as they got 
on with their work. Natural pity and 
sympathetic feeling had yielded to the 
carelessness of habit and common oc- 
cupation. They had begun to make 
rough jokes with each other, to fling 
the cotters’ possessions carelessly out 
of the windows, to give each other 
catches with a “Hi! tak this,” fling- 
ing the things about. Lord Erradeen 
had crossed the little bridge, and was 
in the midst of the action of the 
painful drama, when they brought out 
from Duncan’s house his old mother’s 
chair. It was cushioned with pillows, 
one of which tumbled out into the 
mud and was roughly caught up by 
the rough fellow who carried it, and 
flung at his companion’s head, with a 
laugh and jest. It was he who first 


caught sight of the stranger, a new 
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figure among the disconsolate crowd. 
He gave a whistle to his comrade to 
announce a novelty, and rattled down 
hastily out of his hands the heavy 
chair. Walter was wholly roused by 
the strangeness of this pantomime. It 
brought back something to his mind, 
though he could scarcely tell what. He 
stepped in front of the man and asked, 
“What does this mean?” in a hasty 
and somewhat imperious tone ; but his 
eyes answered his question almost 
before he had asked it. Nelly Fraser 
with her pile of furniture, her helpless 
group of children, her stupefied air of 
misery, was full in the foreground, 
and the ground was strewed with 
other piles. Half of the houses in 
the hamlet were already gutted. One 
poor woman was lifting her bedding 
out of the wet, putting it up upon 
chairs ; another stood regarding hers 
helplessly, as if without energy to 
attempt even so small a salvage. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” 
the young man cried imperiously 
again. 

His voice woke something in the 
deep air of despondency and misery 
which had not been there before. It 
caught the ear of Oona, who pushed 
the women aside in sudden excitement. 
It roused—was it a faint thrill of hope 
in the general despair? Last of all 
it reached the factor, who, standing 
gloomily apart, had closed himself up 
in angry wretchedness against any 
appeal. He did not hear this, but 
somehow felt it in the air, and turned 
round, not knowing what the new 
thing was. When he saw Lord Erra- 
deen, Shaw was seized as with a sudden 
frenzy. He turned round upon him 
sharply, with an air which was almost 
threatening. 

“What does it mean?” he said. 
“Tt means your will and pleasure, 
Lord Erradeen, not mine. God is my 
witness, no will of mine. You 
brute!” cried the factor, suddenly, 
“what are you doing? Stand out of 
the way, and let the honest woman 
pass. Get out of her way, I tell you, 
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or I'll send ye head foremost down the 
glen!” 

This sudden outery, which was a 
relief to the factor’s feelings, was ad- 
dressed not to Walter, but to the man 
who, coming out again with a new 
armful, came rudely in the way of the 
old Granny, to whom all the glen 
looked up, and who was coming out 
with a look of bewildermént on her 
aged face, holding by her son’s arm. 
Granny comprehended vaguely, if at 
all, what was going on. She gave a 
momentary glance of suspicion at the 
fellow who pushed against her, then 
looked out with a faint smile at the 
two gentlemen standing in front of 
the door. Her startled mind recurred. 
to its old instincts with but a faint 
perception of anything new. 

“Sirs,” she said, in her feeble old 
voice, ‘“‘I am distressed I canna ask 
ye in; but I’m feckless mysel being a 
great age, and there’s some flitting 
going on, and my good-daughter she 
is out of the way.” 

“Do you hear that, my lord?” cried 
Shaw ; “ the old wife is making her 
excuses for not asking you into a 
house you are turning her out of at 
the age of eighty-three. Oh, I am not 
minding if I give ye offence! I have 
had enough of it. Find another factor, 
Lord Erradeen. I would rather gather 
stones upon the fields than do again 
what I have done this day.” 

’ Walter looked about like a man 
awakened from a dream. He said, 
almost with awe— 

“Ts this supposed to be done by me? 
I know nothing of it, nor the reason. 
What is the reason? I disown it 
altogether as any act of mine.” 

“Oh, my lord,” cried Shaw, who was 
in a state of wild excitement, “ there 
is the best of reasons. Rent—your 
lordship understands that—a little 
more money lest your coffers should 
not be full enough. And as for these 
poor bodies, they have so much to put 
up with, a little more does not matter. 
They have not a roof to their heads, 
but that’s nothing to your lordship. 
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You can cover the hills with sheep, and 
they can—die—if they like,” cried the 
factor, avenging himself for all he had 
suffered. He turned away with a 
gesture of despair and fury. “I 
have done enough; I wash my hands 
of it,” he cried. 

Walter cast around him a bewildered 
look. To his own consciousness he 
was a miserable and helpless man; 
but all the poor people about gazed at 
him, wistful, deprecating, as at a sort 
of unknown, unfriendly god, who 
had their lives in his hands. The 
officers perhaps thought it a good 
moment to show their zeal in the 
eyes of the young lord. They made 
a plunge into the house once more, 
and appeared again, one carrying 
Duncan’s bed, a_ great, slippery, 
unwieldy sack of chaff, another 
charged with the old, tall, eight-day 
clock, which he jerked along as if it 
had been a man hopping from one foot 
to another. 

“‘ We'll soon be done, my lord,” the 
first said in an encouraging tone, “ and 
then a’ the commotion will just die 
away.” 

Lord Erradeen had been lost in 
a miserable dream. He woke up now 
at this keen touch of reality, and 
found himself in a position so ab- 
horrent and antagonistic to all his 
former instincts and traditions, that 
his very being seemed to stand still in 
the horror of the moment. Then a 
sudden passionate energy filled all his 
veins. The voice in which he ordered 
the men back rang through the glen. 
He had flung himself upon one of 
them in half-frantic rage, before he 
was aware what he was doing, knock- 
ing down the astounded official, who 
got up rubbing his elbow, and de- 
claring it was no fault of his; while 
Walter glanced at him, not know- 
ing what he did. But after this en- 
counter with flesh and blood Lord 
Erradeen recovered his reason. He 
turned round quickly, and with his 
own hands carried back Granny's 
chair. The very weight of it, the 
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touch of something to do, brought 
life into his veins. He took the old 
woman from her son’s arm, and led 
her in reverently, supporting her upon 
his own: then going out again with- 
out a word, addressed himself to the 
manual work of restoration. From the 
moment of his first movement, the 
whole scene changed in the twinkling 
of one eye. The despairing apathy 
of the people gave way to a tumult 
of haste and activity. Duncan Fraser 
was the first to move. 

“My lord!” he cried ; “if you are 
my lord,” his stern composure yielding 
to tremulous excitement, “if it’s your 
good will and pleasure to let us bide, 
that’s all we want. Take no trouble 
for us; take no thought for that.” 
Walter gave him a look, almost with- 
out intelligence. He had not a word 
to say. He was not sufficiently master 
of himself to express the sorrow and 
anger and humiliation in his awakened 
soul; but he could carry back the 
poor people’s things, which was a 
language of nature not to be mis- 
understood. He went on taking no 
heed of the eager assistance offered on 


all sides. “I'll do it, my lord. Oh, 
dinna you trouble. It’s ower much 
kindness. Ye'll fyle your fingers ; 


yell wear out your strength. We'll 
do it ; we'll do it,” the people cried. 

The cottagers’ doors flew open as by 
magic ; they worked all together, the 
women, the children, and Duncan 
Fraser and Lord Erradeen. Even 
Oona joined, carrying the little chil- 
dren back to their homes, picking up 
here a bird in a cage, there a little 
stunted geranium or wusk in a pot. 
In half an hour it seemed, or less, the 
whole was done, and when the clouds 
that had been lowering on the hills 
and darkening the atmosphere broke 
and began to pour down torrents of 
rain upon the glen, the little com- 
munity was housed and comfortable 
once more. 

While this excitement lasted Walter 
was once more the healthful and, 
vigorous young man who had tra- 
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velled with Oona on the coach. 
and laughed with her on the Isle. 
But when the storm was over, and they 
walked together towards the loch, she 
became aware of the difference in him. 
He was very serious, pale, almost hag- 
gard now that the excitement was 
over. His smiling lips smiled no longer, 
there was in his eyes, once so light- 
hearted and careless, a sort of hunted, 
anxious look. 

“No,” he said, in answer to her 
questions, “I have not been ill; I have 
had—family matters to occupy me, 
and of this I knew nothing. Letters? I 
had none, I received nothing. I have 
been occupied, too much perhaps, with 
—family affairs.” 

Upon this no comment could be 
made, but his changed looks made so 
great a claim upon her sympathy that 
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Oona looked at him with eyes that 
were almost tender in their pity. He 
turned round suddenly and met her 
glance. 

“ You know,” he said, with a slight 
tremble in his voice, “that there are 
some things—they say in every family 
a little hard to bear. But I have 
been too much absorbed—TI was taken 
by surprise. It shall happen no more.” 
He held his head high, and looked 
round him as if to let some one else 
see the assurance he was giving her. 
“I promise you,” he added, in a tone 
that rang like a defiance, “it shall 
happen no more!” Then he added 
hurriedly with a slight swerve aside, 
and trembling in his voice, “ Do 
you think I might come with you? 
Would Mrs. Forrester have me at the 
Isle?” 





To be continued. 
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ADDINGTON. 


Tue churchyard which has been the 
burial-place of the last five Primates 
of the Church of England has naturally 
become a spot of historical interest. 
At the beginning of the century, the 
place was just noticed by the county 
guide books as a very obscure village, 
and one of them! added that the 
church was “very indecent.” Yet the 
village had had an early history of its 
own anything but uninteresting, and 
I purpose, in the following pages, to 
record some of the incidents in that 
history. 

The Addington hills are a continua- 
tion of the long line of Kentish 
heights known as the North Downs. 
As they descend rapidly towards the 
Croydon valley they present a lofty 
and striking appearance from the 
surrounding neighbourhood. They 
look very beautiful, for example, from 
the terrace of the Crystal Palace, their 
sides clothed with dark heather, and 
. their summits crowned with the pine 
woods which skirt the north side of the 
park. Let us walk up from the East 
Croydon station. Passing through 
Addiscombe (whence well nigh every 
vestige of the old East India College 
has disappeared, but which has pre- 
served some memorials of its past 
existence by naming the streets after 
Indian heroes—Clyde, Canning, «c.) 
we come, in some twenty minutes, 
to the village of Shirley, the site 
of which is described in Hone’s Zable 
Book as a wild heath containing a 
broom-maker’s hut, of which more 
anon. The beautiful little church of 
Shirley (one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
prettiest) lies a little to our left as we 
go up the hill. Continuing straight 
up the hill, we are soon among the 
heather, and, in summer, we should 
find a number of enthusiastic people 
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with green nets trying to catch moths ; 
for the place has a very high entomo- 
logical reputation. Turning, for a 
moment, to look back at the view, we 
see, on our right, Shooter’s Hill and a 
great stretch of North Kent ; in front, 
the London smoke ; on the left we can 
discern the Grand Stand at Epsom, 
and even Windsor Castle. But the 
ground around us is itself wonderfully 
picturesque. It is full of little ravines 
and dry watercourses—a Lilliputian 
Alpine region ; and, nestled away in 
all sorts of corners, invisible till you 
come close to them, are some thirty- 
seven cottages. They form a hamlet 
of Addington, being two miles from 
the church, and are locally known as 
“ Badger’s Hole.” The name is cer- 
tainly derived from the fact that the 
soft sand, of which the hills are com- 
posed, made it easy for badgers to find 
their habitations there. I had one in 
my possession when I was Vicar of 
Addington (1867—73), which was 
found in the neighbourhood. He grew 
quite tame, and used to follow me 
about the garden. Of course, one was 
shy of handling him at first, for his 
bite would certainly have been worse 
than his bark, but he never attempted 
to bite me or any one else. I was 
obliged to give him away because he 
annoyed my gardener so much by bur- 
rowing. But this by the way. These 
cottages on the Addington hills have 
a curious history. The broom-maker, 
whose habitation Hone has portrayed, 
began them, then other persons fol- 
lowed, building up little shanties on 
the wild-heath, and planting part of it 
as garden, no man forbidding them ; 
and these are now a valuable property, 
nearly all having come into the posses- 
sion of oneman. They are of very poor 
character, nearly all of wood, and are 
mostly tenanted by labourers from 
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Croydon and the neighbourhood. 
Passing a pretty school church, which 
the present Vicar has erected for the 
benefit of this hamlet, we walk on for 
a few minutes more, and enter the 
lodge gate of Addington Park. After 
a short walk among the pines, we are 
again in the open, and see that the 
park is full of beautiful undulations. 
A bold ridge opposite to where we 
stand, and separated from us by a deep 
glade filled with rhododendrons, looks 
like a Scotch moor, with its thick 
clothing of heather and wild pines. 
Sweeping round to the right, the road 
brings us, at last, within sight of the 
Archbishop’s residence, about half a 
mile down the slope, but with the land 
still sinking beyond it. We have, 
therefore, crossed over the crest of the 
hill, and are going down the southern 
face. The house is a heavy stone 
building, looking much lower than it 
really is by reason of its great length. 
But instead of entering it, we pass to 
the left, and continue down the hill to 
the church, which is just beyond the 
southern side of the park, and round 
which clusters the little village. This 
has given us a good four miles’ walk. 
The church is at the very bottom of 
the dip. Immediately beyond it, the 
other side of the road in fact, the land 
rises again, and we see before us the 
swelling uplands of Mid-Surrey and 
Kent. 

We have dwelt on the situation at 
some length in the hope that it will 
make our narrative clearer. It will 
be seen that the church stands between 
two ranges of hills, the valley running 
east and west. About a mile to the 
east is the western boundary of Kent. 
Now let the reader imagine himself 
standing some hundred yards imme- 
diately above the church, on the north 
side. Sloping down from the place 
where he is standing are the gardens ; 
but on the spot itself is a large level 
platform, covered with turf. Evidently 
there has been a residence here in 
former times. The cellars in fact re- 
main intact beneath, as I have been 
informed by old men who have ex- 
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plored them. A fine avenue of elms, 
which was admirably portrayed in 
the Jilustrated News on the occasion 
of the late Primate’s funeral, at pre- 
sent only leads to a corner of the 
gardens ; but when we restore the old 
house in imagination, we see that the 
avenue went right past the front door 
down into the road on each side of the 
park. Linger on this platform a little 
longer. Looking over the church to 
the slope beyond, I see exactly oppo- 
site to me unmistakable signs of 
another large house. It is a meadow 
now, but the marks of the foundations 
are quite plain. A little beyond it 
is a farm-house, called ‘Castle Hill 
Farm.” Now here we have silent, un- 
written evidence of two great houses 
formerly existing, but now gone; one, 
that on the site of which I am 
standing, has been replaced by the 
present mansion, about a quarter of a 
mile westwards—more of «which pre- 
sently. Now let us supplement this 
evidence by the historical records, and 
see what light they throw upon it. 
Domesday Book tells us that in the 
days of the Conqueror there were two 
manors in Addington, one held by 
“Tezelin the Cook,” the other by 
“ Albert the Clerk.” The former was 
that on which I have supposed 
myself standing, now held by the 
archbishops; the latter has been 
broken up into several portions, only 
the site of the residence is discernible, 
but, as we shall show, the name, 
“Castle Hill,” is a memorial of it. 
Tezelin the Cook held his manor by 
acurious “right of serjeanty.” He 
and his heirs were bound to furnish 
the king on occasion of a corona- 
tion with a dish of pottage, which is 
called in the old books Maupigyrnum, 
cr Maupygiroun. Ihave not an idea 
of the meaning uf the word, except 
that a writer in Notes and Queries 
suggests that the two first syllables 
may be from Mau-prest, and that the 
whole dish was some sort of hasty 
pudding. In a collection of cookery 
receipts of the fourteenth century, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries 
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in 1790, the ingredients are specified 
—‘“almond milk, brawn of capons, 
sugar, spice, chicken parboiled and 
chopped.” It was to be prepared in 
an earthenware dish (olla lutea). 
Records from time to time turn up 
showing that the custom was pre- 
served. There is a notice of it at the 
coronation of Henry VII. and of 
Queen Elizabeth. In the Calendar 
of State Papers, 1604, in the records 
relating to the coronation of James L., 
there is a large batch of “claims un- 
examined,” and among them I find 
the name of the owner of Addington 
claiming to present a dish to his 
majesty. At the coronation of Charles 
II. the dish was presented ; the king 
expressed his thanks, but did not eat 
any. At James II.’s_ coronation, 
“Thomas Leigh of Addington claimed 
the right of naming a man to prepare 
a dish for the king, which being con- 
ceded, he named the king’s cook.” At 
George IV.’s, Archbishop Manners 
Sutton also presented his dish. There 
has been no coronation banquet since. 

Tezelin’s descendants in the reign 
of King Richard L were reduced to 
two girls, and the king, exercising his 
right as suzerain, gave the eldest to 
wife to Peter Fitz Alwin, son of the 
Mayor of London. She died without 
issue, and her sister’s husband, whose 
name was Aguillon, thus became 
owner of Addington. The line con- 
tinued unbroken until 1292, when 
again a daughter was sole represen- 
tative of the family, Isabel Aguillon. 
She married Hugh Bardolph, and for 
many years Addington was actually 
called Bardolph’s. It was one of 
this line who figures in Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV. as having joined North- 
umberland’s rebellion, and received 
the traitor’s death in consequence. 
His body was quartered and set over 
the gates of several towns, but his 
widow obtained leave to gather the 
remains together, and they were 
buried at Addington. Whether the 
estate was thereby absolutely con- 
fiseated is not clear to me, but the 
family declined, and presently Ad- 


dington is found in possession of one 
William Uvedale, who sold it to John 
Leigh, of the neighbouring village of 
Chelsham, in 1447. 

Let us now turn to the other manor, 
that of Albert the Clerk, on the south 
hill. How it fared immediately after 
his death I have not discovered, but 
before long it was in the possession of 
the Knights Templars. When they 
were abolished by Pope Clement V., 
this manor, as was the case with 
many others, was transferred to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (the 
Hospitallers). During some portion 
of this period the manor house had 
been embattled, and called “ The 
Castle.” Its chief hall is described 
as being 35 feet long and 28 broad, 
and there were two dormitories, 32 
feet by 8, and 32 feet by 11. The 
Knights of Jerusalem were in turn 
dissolved, and the king sold the manor 
to Nicholas Leigh, about 1540. From 
that time this manor was merged in 
the other. The Leighs built a new 
mansion on their first manor, on the 
site of the platform I have been de- 
scribing, and the old one of Albert 
the Clerk and the Knights became a 
farm-house, which was pulled down 
in 1780. 

The site of the house thus built by 
the Leighs is marked on the ordnance 
mapas “Site of the hunting-ground 
of King Henry VIII.” What the 
authority for this statement is I do 
not know. Certainly it is probable 
enough, for game was exceedingly 
plentiful here, and London was within 
easy reach; and, as we shall see pre- 
sently, one of King Henry’s confiden- 
tial servants is buried in the chureh ; 
but I have never met with any paper 
mentioning the fact that King Henry 
visited it. 

Of the Leighs there are many me- 
morials in Addington Church, and a 
very delightful monograph by Mr. G. 
Leveson Gower on “The Leighs of 
Addington,” will be found in the 
Surrey Archeological Transactions for 
1873. There is a fine brass of 1509 
to one of them, and Aubrey, in his 
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History of Surrey, names others which 
have disappeared since his time. There 
is also a very stately monument against 
the north chancel wall, consisting first 
of two life-size figures lying along on 
their sides, of Sir Olliph Leigh and 
his wife (1612), and above them are 
two kneeling pairs, on panels, side by 
side, Sir Olliph’s father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother. The 
names of all the members of their 
respective families are carved upon 
three tablets, and among these 
names are several which were famous 
in Tudor times. Charles Leigh 
was one of the early settlers in 
America, and sent over to Addington 
some Indians as specimens of the 
country, who must have caused the 
good folks of the village to stare with 
astonishment. A very touching ac- 
count of his ill-starred expedition will 
be found in Hakluyt. He died in 
Guiana, of fever, and only three or 
four of his companions reached home 
again. Another married the sister of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s wife, Ann Carew, 
of Beddington. A letter to him exists 
from Lady Raleigh, written on the 
day of the execution, asking him to 
prepare a grave for Sir Walter at 
Beddington. I need hardly say that 
for some reason or other it was never 
used if it was prepared, for Sir Walter’s 
dust liesin St. Margaret’s Church. One 
of the female Leighs in the days of 
Henry VIII. married Thomas Hatte- 
clyffe, whose name occurs in the State 
Paper Calendar of the period, times 
out of number, as dispensing royal 
funds. There is a brass effigy of him 
in the church, with this inscription :— 

“‘Of your charite pray for ye soule of 
Thomas Hatteclyff Esquyer, su’tyme one of 
the fowre masters of the howsholde to our 
Sovrayne Lord King Henry viii and Anne 
his wyfe, wiche Thomas dep’tyd y* xxx day 
of Auguste a° MLXL.” 

This is noteworthy, as showing that 
whoever drew up the inscription was 
not deterred from declaring poor Anne 
Boleyn, King Henry’s wife, Cranmer’s 
iniquitous sentence to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


There is another very beautiful 
mural tablet, with a scholarly Latin 
inscription, bringing down the Leigh 
memorials to 1693. 

They continued to reside here until 
the death of Sir John Leigh in 1737, 
and now we come to an incident which 
reads like a chapter of Orley Farm. 
Sir John Leigh’s first wife, one of the 
Lennards of West Wickham, died, 
leaving one son, but he soon followed 
her to the grave. Sir John then 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of an 
apothecary of Bromley, named Vade. 
He had no family by her, and she died 
the year before him. On his death it was 
found that by his will he bequeathed 
part of his estates to his kinsman, 


Francis Leigh of Puttenham, but 
Addington, and some estates in 
Middlesex, were given to Vade. 


Such a will was plainly monstrous, 
and two kinswomen of Sir John, his 
first cousins in fact, disputed the will. 
They were two sisters, Mrs. Spencer 
and Mrs. Bennett, and they contended 
that the will if not a forgery, which 
they held it to be, was at least ob- 
tained by fraud. The contest lasted 
for seven years, and was carried 
finally to the House of Lords, which 
in 1744 pronounced the will bad, and 
the two sisters thus obtained posses- 
sion. Mr. Bennett, on behalf of his 
wife, thereupon invested a sum of 
money for the benefit of the poor of 
Addington, to be given away to 
widows annually in memory of this 
victory. I found a contemporary 
transcript of the will in an old drawer, 
and had it hung up in the vestry. His 
bequest amounts to about 7/. a year. 
Not long afterwards, Mrs. Bennett 
died, and after some friendly negotia- 
tions the recovered estates were 
divided, Mrs. Spencer receiving Ad- 
dington. In 1768, she and her eldest 
son sold it to Barlow Trecothick for 
38,5000. 

Barlow Trecothick was an alderman 
of London, a man of mark in his 
time; he filled the office of Lord 
Mayor at the time of the Wilkes 
riots. Notices of him will be found 
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in Walpole and other contemporary 
writers. A monument to him states 
that he was “much esteemed by the 
merchants for his integrity and know- 
ledge of commerce,” and that he was 
“truly beloved by his fellow citizens, 
who chose him for their representa- 
tive in Parliament,” &c. This inscrip- 
tion is placed on the basis of a gigantic 
urn, handsome enough as regards 
workmanship and material, but cer- 
tainly not ecclesiastical. It used to 
block up the central east window, and 
was known in all the country round 
as the “‘ Addington pickle jar.” When 
the church was restored some forty 
years ago by Archbishop Howley, it 
was placed on the south side of the 
chancel opposite the great Leigh 
monument, and there it is now, and 
does not look intrusive. The removal 
of this monstrosity from the east end 
revealed the existence of three very 
ancient Norman windows, placed side 
by side, each a small single light with 
a very deep splay, and all of equal 
size. I have never seen a similar east 
end anywhere else. There are indica- 
tions of similar windows on the side 
walls of the chancel, now blocked up. 
Alderman Trecothick pulled down the 
old manor house and built the main por- 
tion of the present residence, to which 
Archbishop Howley afterwards added 
the wings. The alderman was guilty 
of one piece of Vandalism. The Leighs 
had for many generations been buried 
under the eastern part of the chancel 
in a-vault extending its whole width. 
Mr. Trecothick had the wooden coffins 
broken up, and the lead ones all piled 
together with scattered bones and 
débris into a great heap on the south 
side of this vault till it reached the 
ceiling. Then it was bricked up, 
leaving the remaining portion of the 
vault for him and his successors. So 
rumour in the village declared, and 
I ascertained the truth of it by getting 
the parish clerk to open the vault, 
which we explored carefully and found 
as stated. The alderman died in 1775. 
An intelligent widow, who died at a 
great age some years ago, told me 


that her husband remembered the old 
alderman very well, “a very tall thin 
man,” “used to wear a three-cornered 
hat and velvet coat.” The Trecothick 
family remained at Addington until 
1803, when they sold it and went to 
live in the Isle of Thanet. In fact, 
there is at least one female descendant 
living there still. The Addington old 
people remember the last Mr. Treco- 
thick being brought to the church to 
be buried. The estate was bought by 
a Mr. George Coles, a West Indian 
shipbroker. Troubles in Jamaica 
ruined him, and many more West 
Indian traders, and in 1807 he sold 
Addington manor, rectory, and 
advowson, to the see of Canterbury. 
The purchase-money was chiefly raised 
by the sale of the old Palace at 
Croydon. 

Of the first of the archbishops who 
thus became residents here, Charles 
Manners Sutton, only two memorials, 
so far as I know, exist at Addington, 
beyond the register of his burial, and 
the mural tablet to him. The first 
of these relics is his autograph. There 
is only one, which testifies that he 
performed the marriage ceremony for 
his daughter. Her husband was an 
officer in the army, who, if the story 
which still goes in the village be trae, 
ran away with her. However the 
archbishop made the best of it, for he 
not only married them, but ordained 
his military son-in-law, and loaded 
him with Church preferments. He 
made him Canon of Canterbury, Arch- 
deacon, Registrar of Wills, and rector 
of I forget how many fat livings. A 
few years ago the Times having once 
been set going by the outcry over the 
notorious case of St. Cross, proceeded 
to unearth other kindred abuses, and 
at length gave one morning a list of 
our archdeacon’s emoluments. <A 
friend met him and with sympathising 
face (and possibly with inward 
chuckles), said, “Oh, Archdeacon, I 
feel very deeply with you on that scur- 
rilous article in the Zimes this morn- 
ing.” “Bless you,” was the cool 


reply, “don’t be annoyed, they haven’t 
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got it half.” The archdeacon was not 
a theological writer. Whether he 
ever composed a charge or a sermon I 
cannot tell. He never published one. 
His only contribution to English 
literature is an article in a floral 
magazine on the cultivation of -some 
American plant. 

The other relic of Manners Sutton 
isan interesting one, and most heartily 
will every reader hope that Archbishop 
Benson will leave a corresponding one 
behind him. On the 25th of October, 
1810, the archbishop planted a cedar 
on the top of the hill in the park, that 
being the fiftieth anniversary of 
George III.’s accession. A pretty 
monument hard by commemorates the 
fact, in a graceful Latin inscription, 
which however has two lines oddly 
misplaced. The cedar is now a very 
handsome and flourishing tree. There 
was one little contretemps that day. 
The archbishop invited the school 
children to tea, and had ordered bread 
and buns from the House of Correc- 
tion, their manufacture being part of 
the prison labour. But a dinner of 
of beef and pudding being ordered 
for the prisoners, all else was neg- 
lected for that, and the buns and 
bread and butter were not forthcoming. 
So the children fed with Duke Hum- 
phrey rather than with the arch- 
bishop. 

The late Dean of Windsor visited 
Addington about ten years ago, and I 
took him at his own request to see this 
monument. On our way across the 
park he told me two characteristic 
anecdotes. When Archbishop Moore 
died, Manners Sutton was Bishop of 
Norwich, and also Dean of Windsor. 
He was at that moment residing at 
his deanery, and was entertaining a 

rty of friends at dinner. In the 
middle of dinner the butler came up to 
him with an excited face. “ Beg 
pardon, my lord, a gentleman wishes 
to see your lordship directly, but he 
won’t give his name.” ‘ Nonsense,” 
said the bishop ; “I can’t come now, 
of course.” ‘The gentleman says it 
is very important—very important in- 
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deed, my lord, or he wouldn’t disturb 
you.” “ Well,” said the bishop, some- 
what crossly, “‘ask him to wait a few 
minutes till I have finished my dinner.” 
“Beg pardon, my lord,” said the 
butler persistently, and with some 
confidence, “but you had better see 
the gentleman directly.” The bishop, 
amazed at his man’s coolness, made an 
apology to his guests, and went into 
the next room, where he was still more 
amazed to find King George III., who, 
as usual, was breathless and rapid. 
‘* How d’ye do, my lord? how d’ye dot 
eh—eh? Just come to tell you Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s dead, died this 
morning, want you to be new arch- 
bishop, you know, new archbishop. 
What d’ye say—eh—eh?” The 
bishop stood dumb-founded, and the 
king broke in again, “ Well, well, 
d’ye accept? d’ye accept—eh, eh?” 
The bishop had by this time recovered 
himself sufficiently to bow gratefully 
and murmur his thankful acceptance. 
“All right,” said his majesty; “go 
back ; got a party, I know ; very glad 
you accept. Good-night, good-night, 
good-night.” And with that he 
bustled away. The fact was that he 
anticipated exactly what happened. 
Mr. Pitt came down to his majesty 
next morning to inform him that the 
archbishop was dead, and to recom- 
mend to his majesty Bishop Prety- 
man [Tomline] for the vacant primacy. 
The king, who had had rather too 
much of Bishop Pretyman at Mr. 
Pitt’s hands, resolved to be first in 
the field, and was now able to tell 
his prime minister that he had already 
appointed the Bishop of Norwich.! 

This story led to conversation about 
Bishop Tomline, and his characteristic 
parsimony cameup. The dean there- 
upon told me this which he had heard 
from the Duke of Wellington. Inthe 
summer of 1816 the bishop was on a 
confirmation tour, and driving with a 

1 There is an inaccurate account in the third 
volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life, p. 147, 
where it is stated that Pitt tried to force 
Pretyman on George IV. for primate. Pitt 


died fourteen years before George 1V. became 
king, and five before he became regent. 
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chaplain in the neighbourhood of 
Strathfieldsaye. Staying to lunch at 
the village inn, they heard the bells 
ringing, and on inquiring the cause, 
found that it was the 18th of June, 
the first anniversary of Waterloo. 
“ Bless me, so it is,” said the bishop, 
“and here we are at Strathfieldsaye. 
Really we ought to drink the duke’s 
health, I suppose. Waiter, a bottle 
of your best port.” 

The wine was no sooner brought 
than the chaplain upset it accident- 
ally, and broke the bottle. The bishop 
looked at it ruefully. “ What’s to be 
done now?” he muttered ; then, after 
a long pause, he continued grudgingly, 
“ Waiter, I suppose you must bring us 
another. It need not be the best.” 

Manners Sutton’s burial register is 
signed by his chaplain, John Lonsdale, 
long to be remembered as the good and 
noble old Bishop of Lichfield. He 
wrote also, I have been told, the Latin 
inscription on the mural tablet to the 
archbishop’s memory, and, I suspect 
also, that by the cedar. 

Old people in the village still remem- 
ber this primate. As he rode through 
the lanes he used to throw a shilling 
to each boy who capped him, and the 
old blacksmith told me that many a 
time when he saw. the archbishop amb- 
ling along, he would scuttle across 
fields and behind hedges, so as to 
meet him and get the bounty. I 
showed him a portrait which I had 
picked up in London, and placed in 
the vestry. ‘ That’s he exactly, and 
that is just the sort of coat he used to 
wear,” was thereply. The coat was a 
long surtout, with double collar, 
buttoning close round the neck, as 
unlike a modern bishop’s coat as need 
be. He is buried under the organ 
(where was formerly the vestry), and 
with him his son, Speaker for a short 
time of the House of Commons. 

Of Howley the relics are number- 
less. He quite renovated Addington. 
He rebuilt the body of the church very 
fairly, considering how far the know- 
ledge of architecture has advanced 
since his time. Then he supplied the 


cottagers with water, by running a 
great pipe down from the hill above 
into the heart of the village, where it 
discharges itself from a lion’s head, 
and very seldom, indeed, even in 
drought, is there any deficiency. He 
built some very pretty schools, which 
were added to, tirst by myself, then by 
my successor. The cottages too were 
all put in decent repair. The mansion 
was largely improved, and one of the 
wings formed a new chapel. I never 
saw it in its original state, for Longley 
altered it altogether; but Bishop 
Wilberforce declared that it looked 
like a county court, with judge’s bench, 
witness box, and all complete. By 
Longley’s changes it was made into 
a very graceful, though simple, place 
of worship. 

One act of Howley’s seems to have 
been very questionable, though of 
course the good archbishop must be 
acquitted of anything but mistake. 
He inclosed a large quantity of waste 
land within the park, making it double 
the size, and many people declared 
that the land did not belong to the see 
at all, but that as nobody made it his 
business, the encroachment was allowed 
to pass, and to this day Howley’s 
fences remain. 

One of my authorities for this state- 
ment was an old man now dead, who 
was summoned more than once on dis: 
puted points of old boundaries, and 
gave evidence before the ordnance sur- 
veyors as to the site of the old manor 
house, and a very keen-witted and 
intelligent old fellow he was, though 
very poor. I have one amusing re- 
membrance connected with him. He 
had a son in the household of the late 
Marquis of Salisbury, and in Howley’s 
time his son sent him a suit of his own 
cast-off mourning. The old man natu- 
rally wore them, knee shorts and all. 
Howley’s butler, struck with the gran- 
deur of his appearance, gave him inaddi- 
tion one of his grace’scast-offhats, which 
completed him with a vengeance. From 
that day forwards the old man seemed 
to have established a prescriptive claim 
to all discarded archiepiscopal hats, 
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and from time to time, but of course 
more rarely, a fresh black suit also 
came in. The old fellow, I ought to 
have mentioned, used to do odd jobs in 
the garden and grounds. One day some 
visitors saw him in the distance on the 
lawn, with a box-barrow and broom, 
and went away convinced that it was 
Archbishop Longley whom they had 
seen thus seeking health and relaxa- 
tion in gentle manual labour. The 
result was that Archbishop Tait 
laughingly vowed that no hats of his 
should go that way; and I believe 
that the spell of many years was thus 
broken, and that in the old man’s last 
days he returned to the ordinary 
chimney-pot, if not wide-awake. 

The munificence displayed by How- 
ley at Addington was even surpassed 
at Lambeth, for, as Mr. Cave-Browne’s 
new and interesting history of Lam- 
beth Palace shows, nearly all the 
dwelling portion of the palace was re- 
built by him. Nor was this munifi- 
cence confined to building operations. 
Sir A. Alison’s autobiography, just 
published, relates how the princely 
Primate used to keep open house once 
a week, subject only to one condition. 
“The dinner was served with the 
utmost splendour, thirty livery ser- 
vants, and fifteen out of livery, at- 
tended on the guests ; a profusion of 
magnificent plate loaded the table, 
and the viands, cooked with French 
delicacy, vied with the wines in 
evincing the hospitality of the noble 
host. The only security taken against 
the hospitality of the Primate being 
abused was that none should appear 
but in court dress.” 

Of course Howley had ample means. 
His see had in those days a rich 
income, and his wife had a very large 
private fortune, and consequently after 
all his expenditure he left nearly 
200,0007. Thus it will be seen that 
the contrast which people drew be- 
tween Howley’s large expenditure and 
Sumner’s careful habits was not quite 
fair. The latter came to an income 
vastly less than his predecessor. The 
lay squire of Addington told me that 
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for the first few years the Primate at 
his best dinner parties gave only port 
and sherry, never champagne. Howley 
used to be driven by four horses, with 
two outriders preceding him. He 
drove into Ashford thus not long be- 
fore his death, His successor amazed 
the worthy burgesses there by walking 
up from the station carrying his own 
carpet-bag. I believe that his cotton 
umbrella was a matter of much search- 
ing of heart even to his children. 

One of the morning papers speaking 
recently of the late Primates, coolly 
called Howley a “nonentity.” He 
must have been a very young hand 
who could write thus. Howley was 
not only a learned but a thoughtful, 
wise, and far-seeing man. Not only 
those who were nearest to him, but 
the great leaders of the Tract move- 
ment, and those ecclesiastics who half 
sympathised, as well as those who 
stood aloof, all held him in veneration. 
His chief secretary and adviser, Hugh 
James Rose, was one of the early 
leaders in that movement, and there 
were those who knew all the parties, 
who declared that his death was the 
heaviest calamity the movement could 
have suffered, because his judgment 
was so sound and his sympathy so 
wide, and that the mischiefs which 
accompanied the blessings of that 
movement might have been escaped, 
if he had lived to conduct it. But 
Howley was not a great writer, and 
therefore it is impossible but that his 
personal influence must disappear 
with his contemporaries. I have 
looked through the catalogue of the 
British Museum Library, and find 
that as Bishop of London he published 
four charges (1814, 1818, 1822, 1826), 
and as Primate three (1832, 1840, 
1844). There are also exactly half a 
dozen sermons, one on the thanks- 
giving after Waterloo, and his well- 
remembered Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity on the Divisions in the 
Church, written in 1845. The rest 
of the works under his name are 
pamphlets about him, or addressed to 
him. 
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He was a very bad speaker. With 
a most delicate and almost fastidious 
taste as to style, he was always making 
corrections in his speaking as some 
writers do on their manuscript, a fatal 
fault in a speaker, and one which 
occasionally led the good archbishop 
into fearful bathos. Thus, presiding 
at an anniversary of the Clergy Or- 
phan Girls’ School at St. John’s 
Wood, he delivered himself thus: 
“No one can see—(corrects himself )— 
can look upon —these respectable 
looking girls — (corrects himself) — 
these nice-looking girls—(corrects him- 
self —these good girls—(corrects him- 
self )—these female girls Here 
there was a suppressed titter, under 
cover of which the speaker hurried 
on to the conclusion of his sentence, 
not recorded. He used to rub his 
hands anxiously together whilst speak- 
ing, as if he were washing them. I 
have seen him twice, and once saw a 
bishop imitate him to the life. There 
is a story that he used to bewail his 
own nervousness as a speaker, and 
that one of his chaplains recommended 
him to shut himself up in the Ad- 
dington dining-room and address the 
chairs, imagining people in them. 
“How did your grace get on?” he 
was asked after the first experiment. 
“ Well, you see, I think I got on very 
nicely at first, but all at once I caught 
sight of that high-backed chair there 
in the corner, and he looked so for- 
midable that he put me out, and then 
I broke down.” 

One, who is now an excellent rural 
dean of the diocese, was once a little boy 
of Addington, and was taken to church 
for the first time. At the end of the 
service Archbishop Howley got up in 
his wig—nobody but his most inti- 
mate friends ever saw him without it 
—to pronounce the Benediction. 





“Look, mamma, look,” cried the 
little boy aloud, “look at that funny 
man; he has not got any ears!” 
Not quite so ludicrous was the case of 
my own youngest daughter, who also 
was taken to church nearly for the 
first time, and Archbishop Tait stood 


up for the same purpose. She began 
to ery lustily, and was taken out. 
“ New atsbissop stood up and scolded 
me,” was her explanation; and being 
asked how she knew that he was 
scolding her, “ Tos he looked right at 
me, and looked so tross,” said she. 
Older people than she did not know at 
first that that grave, almost austere 
face, covered as gentle and loving a 
heart as ever gave forth a Benedic- 
tion,—loving towards all men, towards 
children most of all, loving the more 
as the years went on, and he drew 
nearer the Source of all love. “ Eheu ! 
quanto minus est cum aliis versari, 
quam tui meminisse!” 

Sumner made a great alteration in 
ecclesiastical matters when he gave 
up wearing his wig, except on special 
occasions. He wore it on the only 
occasion that I ever heard him preach, 
a charity sermon at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. There is a little recess 
in the wall at Addington close to his 
pew. A tallow candle was always 
placed there in a bedroom candlestick 
when the good archbishop came to 
church. 

Of the gentle Longley, loved as 
few men can be by all who came 
into communication with him, there 
is little to say in connection with Ad- 
dington. He was only Primate for 
six years. The great work of his life 
was the organisation of the diocese 
of Ripon, of which he was first 
bishop. Yet Addington bears marks 
of permanent improvements which he 
effected. Here, too,.he so hospitably 
entertained the American bishops 
during the first Pan-Anglican Confer- 
ence, and one of them (the Bishop of 
Vermont) has left it on record that 
the three or four days which he spent 
under Longley’s roof at Addington 
were among the very brightest in his 
life. The volume of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s Life just published gives us a 
glimpse of the dangers which threat- 
ened the Conference, and of Longley’s 
anxieties. I knew of these at the 
time. “Pray for us,” was continu- 
ally on his lips, and how earnestly he 
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prayed for himself the memories of all 
who went to the little church for wor- 
ship in those days can still bear record. 
“Archbishop Longley managed the 
Conference admirably,” his successor 
said to me; and when it ended hap- 
pily, and he was congratulated on it, 
“It was an answer to prayer,” he 
replied. “ How I did sleep last night, 
to be sure,” he said to a lady the 
morning after it was over. At Ad- 
dington he entertained Queen Emma, 
of the Sandwich Islands, and convoyed 
her to the top of a hill in the park 
for the view. There is a rustic bench 
there which the villagers call Queen 
Emma’s Seat to this day. Bishop 
Wilberforce came. down on that occa- 
sion and preached a sermon before 
her. 

I had only been Vicar of Addington 
for a year and a half, and only resident 
there for three months, when Arch- 
bishop Longley died. But that was long 
enough to leave in any man’s soul who 
ever knew him a most touching me- 
mory of grace and gentleness. His 
handsome face was a faithful index of 
his sweet and beautiful character, and 
I know not where to find in the annals 
of the Church of England the name of 
a more perfect gentleman or more 
exemplary Christian. I see him now, 
as if it were yesterday, repeating the 
Gloria in excelsis at his last Com- 
munion—they were his last intelligible 
words. 

Of Archbishop Tait and his life 
at Addington I saw, of course, much 
more. He came into his office under 
conditions altogether different from 
those of his predecessors. The year of 
his appointment saw the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and next 
year a formal attack was made on the 
English, though it was a total failure. 
But the Archbishop had fresh ques- 
tions to deal with, which he himself 
set forth in one of his early charges. 
The altered relations of the mother 
Church to those of the Colonies, conse- 
quent upon the Natal quarrel and 
difficulties arising out of it, needed a 
firm and wise head and hand. No 


wonder that the labour of the Primacy 
from that day seemed increased a 
thousandfold. Archbishop Longley 
had no resident chaplain ; Archbishop 
Tait not unfrequently had three, all 
hard at work. Many times the mes- 
sage came tome at the Vicarage at 
breakfast time—“ His Grace’s compli- 
ments, and would I come up and help 
with the letters?”’ I went, of course ; 
and certainly there was need of help. 
Does any one remember a picture in 
Punch by Leech, at the time that Lord 
Palmerston lived at Cambridge House 
—‘The Prime Minister as seen from 
the top of a’bus”? He is represented 
as hundreds saw him, surrounded by a 
congeries of documents as high as his 
head. And I have so seen the late 
Primate. Once I was set to work with 
a clothes-basket full. Many, of course, 
were routine letters. Many were of the 
utmost importance, requiring deep and 
anxious thought on his part. Many, 
too, were not without a ludicrous side 
to their character. For instance, Mr. 
Somebody-or-other has established 
himself at Puddleton Parva as Bishop 
thereof, and designates himself “ Pri- 
mate of the New Enlightenment.” The 
much aggrieved incumbent is at his 
wits’ end in consequence, and wishes 
to have the intruder anathematised.' 
The luckless correspondent who is told 
off to answer him gives some long 
document to a boy to copy, who spells 
a word wrong, or writes a piece of false 
Latin. This is put up with the rest 
and despatched, and next Saturday the 
whole letter appears in the Puddleton 


1 May I introduce a story of one short 
method recommended by an old clergyman 
who has recently published some Recollections, 
to which the late archbishop jocosely recom- 
mended me to publish a companion volume, 
my recollections of the writer himself? A 
neighbouring clergyman, not very active in 
his parish, came to him with a long face. 
“* What shall I do?” said he; ‘here's that 
New Enlightenment Bishop come here and 
carried off all my congregation. How are 
they to be got back?” The old gentleman 
meditated for a moment, then he responded— 
“You go away and never come back any 
more, and they will all return to church.” 
The advice was not received as satisfactory. 
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Mercury, faults and all, with “sic’ 
duly written after them, and the un- 
fortunate secretary is covered with 
shame and confusion of face. Or 
again, ina quiet country village, the 
Reverend Alphonsus Binks, a most 
zealous young clergyman, and, a few 
years hentve, a most valuable one, per- 
suades his easy-going old rector to allow 
him toannounce that there will be “daily 
Matins and Evensong” in the church, 
and to set up a faldstool, much to the 
approval of the Misses Giles, who have 
just come home from boarding-school 
at Brighton, but to the great horror 
of their maiden aunt, Penelope (who 
was born on Waterloo day), and to the 
bewilderment of their father, Church- 
warden Giles, and his labourers. The 
parish is thrown into a ferment, and 
the Primate is threatened that the 
New Enlightenment will establish a 
branch there forthwith. The Reverend 
Niger Alb advertises for ‘a Catholic 
priest” as Curate, and Squire Crabs, 
who has a personal spite against him, 
takes advantage of the needless indis- 
cretion, and builds a New Enlighten- 
ment Chapel. In the next parish a 
new incumbent finds a choral service 
excruciatingly out of time and tune, 
and determines to read the service 
rather than burlesque it. Whereupon 
one of the choir-boys, in high dudgeon, 
writes a ferocious letter, signed “ Philo- 
Ecclesia-Anglius,” wherein he gives a 
false turn to some things which his 
minister has said, and adds a great 
many that he hasn’t, and sends it to 
the papers of his way of thinking. 
The bettermost “decline it with 
thanks,” but at last it finds a habita- 
tion in the Corporate Review, to the 
choir-boy’s satisfaction and the rector’s 
terror of heart. The poor man needn’t 
have troubled himself, for nobody will 
see it but the “Corporate Brethren,” 
and they are not omnipotent. The 
Reverend John Mildman, for euphony’s 
sake, bids his choir pronounce Ah-bra- 
ham and Ah-men in their chanting, 
and Mr, Orange O‘Flanagan writes a 
letter to the Quicksand (family news- 
paper) with three “ Now, sirs,” and a 





Quousque tandem, to denounce the 
enormity. Quid plura? Iam really 
not exaggerating. These things are 
absurd enough when looked at calmly 
and at a distance, but when they are 
items in a collection of hundreds of 
letters, is it wonderful that any man 
who has to deal with them should 
grow out of patience with them all 4 
And yet, let those friends who recog- 
nise the truth of any of these details 
consider, now that the wise head and 
sympathising heart which counselled 
them are at rest, whether the counsel 
was not good, and whether the difficulties 
which once beset them have not vanished 
away as the counsel was followed. The 
time has not come yet for a fuller 
demonstration of that wisdom and 
goodness of heart, but I fearlessly 
assert that come it will. Meanwhile, 
let us leave him for a while, the 
memory of that beautiful service in 
the churchyard still echoing in our 
ears, and let us collect a few other 
reminiscences of Addington. 

The little church, as I have already 
said, was in a wretched plight in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
Alderman Trecothick “re-pewed” it, 
and no doubt his taste would have 
seemed very queer according to our 
notions. Hone, in the article to which 
I have already made reference, ex- 
presses his disgust that the parish 
church of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should be in such a disgraceful 
condition, Archbishop Howley made 
it neat and decent, but bestowed no 
ornament upon it. His widow certainly 
took care to erect plenty of memorials 
to him. Besides his arms and initials 
over the porch there are three inscrip- 
tions to him inside, one in Latin, two 
in English. In the chancel there was 
an altar-tomb with his effigy by West- 
macott upon it. But Mrs. Howley 
coming to the opinion that it was 
lost in the little church had the effigy 
removed to Canterbury Cathedral, 
where visitors will remember it; 
and the place left vacant on the 
original tomb was filled with a carved 
cushion, on which lies an open Bible, 
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on which again is a large cross. Alto- 
gether a patched-up affair. 

As Howley left the church it re- 
mained until 1874. One improvement 
had been effected by him in the ap- 
pointment of an incumbent, resident 
not actually in the village but close 
by, namely, at Shirley, where he was 
also vicar. For many years he bestowed 
loving care upon the two villages. His 
predecessor had come from a long 
distance just for the Sunday, and 
when he was sober enough had given 
them one service. The new incumbent 
loved the little church and made the 
churchyard what it has remained 
ever since—one of the most beau- 
tiful in England. In 1867, finding 
himself growing in years, he wished to 
keep to Shirley alone, and by Long- 
ley’s exertions a vicarage-house was 
built and a new vicar appointed. 
Meanwhile the church was not large 
enough. When the  archbishop’s 
family were all seated there were not 
tifty seats left for the poor, and so in 
1874 the church was enlarged under 
the auspices of the late Primate. It 
is now a very pretty church, though 
the peculiar decoration of the east 
end is matter of taste. The loving 
care of friends has filled it with 
memorials of the departed. 

Of the Leigh, the Trecothick, and 
the archiepiscopal monuments I have 
already spoken. 

There used to be a stone on the 
floor close to the door which I always 
regarded with affectionate respect. It 
had a Latin inscription, of which this 
is the translation, “‘ In the hope of the 
day of reflourishing, lies covered in this 
earth Frances, wife of James Lesley, 
Vicar of this church. She died on 
the xth of August, the third day 
after childbirth, 1633. Sown in cor- 
ruption, raised in incorruption.” At 
the bottom of this stone there was the 
matrix of a vanished brass, which, 
however, existed in the time of 
Aubrey (1713), for he gives the in- 
scriptionon it: “I believe that with 
these mine eyes I shall to my comfort 
shortly see my Redeemer in the land 
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of the living.” The same writer men- 
tions a tradition current in his time 
that the bereaved husband never trod 
on this stone on entering the church, 
but always stepped on one side of it. 
As a general rule I did the same in 
respect for a predecessor’s memory. 
And when the church was enlarged 
and improved a few years since, and I 
came to look and be delighted by the 
sight, 1 confess that it gave me some 
sorrow to find that this stone had been 
removed, In fact, after some search, I 
found that it had been turned into a 
sort of hearth-stone for the warming 
apparatus outside, and I fear by this 
time the inscription will have become 
trodden out, One other memorial de- 
serves a passing notice. It is an epi- 
taph in what Johnson calls the “ meta- 
physical” style at the foot of a black 
marble stone on the floor, to one 
Henry Kynnersley, merchant of Lon- 
don, who died in 1647 at the age 
of eighty— 


“Com, Reader weepe ; under this stone doth 


ye 

The age of man, the growth of pietie. 

Adam he might be called, and ’tis most 
true 

In yeares he was the old, in grace the new ; 

Who by his long good life a signe did give 

That to Eternitie he was to live.” 


This paper will not be complete in 
my eyes without mention of a tre- 
mendous storm which happened at 
Addington on the 2nd of May, 1815, 
The memories of it were strong and 
plentiful a few years ago, but ten 
years makes a mighty difference in 
such a case, The reader will see an 
account of it, however, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and I found a dozen 
more in the Library of the British 
Museum. A furious storm of thunder 
and lightning came on in the after- 
noon and lasted for two hours. But 
in the midst of it a black cloud 
which passed over the village suddenly 
burst over “ Fickles hole,” a couple of 
miles or so beyond Castle Hill, and 
discharged an overwhelming flood of 
waters, which rushed down through a 
ravine into the village, in a torrent 
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which carried away a house and barn, 
drowned many cows and other animals, 
tore down the churchyard wall, and re- 
moved several tombstones out of their 
places. For days the village was a 
swamp. <A heap of timber lying by 
the little inn was floated for a mile 
and a half, into the next village in 
fact. In the inn itself the flood, 
bursting into the cellars, floated some 
casks, which, being carried with 
mighty force upwards, broke up the 
floor above them. The landlady’s 
daughter, a child in arms, was in a 
barn, whither the nurse-girl had fled 
for shelter; the girl clambered up 
into a waggon, and thence on to the tie- 
beam of the roof, and there stayed till 
she was rescued. The fact is men- 
tioned in the JJorning Chronicle of the 
time. The child so rescued became a 
grey-haired old lady (she died five 
years ago), and told me herself of the 
part she thus unwittingly played. 
But one ludicrous episode was this: 
An old fellow who used to mend the 
roads told me that he was at the time 
a stud-groom at a house near Fickles 
hole, and when the waterspout fell his 
master told him to ride down at once 
into the village and tell the people of 
the danger. He might as well have 
told him tocatch acomet. Almost by 
the time he was well in the saddle the 
village was some five feet under 
water. ‘ Do you remember the great 
storm?” I said to the old inhabitant 
I have before quoted. “ I should think I 
did,” was her reply. “ It was on a Tues- 
day afternoon” (I found her memory was 
correct), “and I went down to church 
on the Sunday afterwards and the 
hailstones on the hill were lying as 
big as hazel-nuts still.” And she 
proceeded to tell sundry anecdotes of 
people who now are nearly all gone. 
And let not just one word be unsaid 
concerning Henry Smith, alderman 
of London, who died in 1627, and 
whose stately monument I have seen 
in Wandsworth Church. He was very 


rich, and, according to a current tra- 
dition, which Miss Yonge accepts as 
genuine,’ he determined to find out 
whether he was caressed for his own 
sake or his money’s. So he put on 
a beggar’s weeds and went on foot 
through the county of Surrey, accom- 
panied only by a dog as companion. 
On the whole he was satisfied, and 
bequeathed a legacy to every vil- 
lage in Surrey but two. Addington 
gets a pound a year. Two villages, 
however, were hard upon him. At one 
he was whipped at the cart’s tail, at 
another he was roughly informed that 
“they wanted no lousy knaves there.” 
So to the one village he left enough to 
buy them a cart-whip, to the other 
money to buy a small tooth comb. A 
picture on one of the windows of Lam- 
beth Church displays a man and a dog, 
and they are commonly reported to be 
the eccentric Alderman Smith and his 
companion. But others declare that 
it is a fragment from a larger win- 
dow, and that they represent Tobit and 
his dog. His grand bequest to Lam- 
beth poor belongs to the history of 
that parish rather than to this. 

There is much which I have been 
obliged to leave unnoticed, including 
some quaint inscriptions in the church- 
yard, and some monastic records, for 
the Crusaders’ manor had close con- 
nection with the Priory of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark. I hope I have 
said enough to show how even a 
village may be made to iliustrate 
history. Addington village, indeed, 
has exceptional interest. There are 
many there whom God has blessed 
with means, who have made it a very 
delightful village, and I turn my-eyes 
once more lovingly to a spot hallowed 
by a thousand beautiful and holy 
recollections. 


W. Benuam. 


1 In the Christmas number of the Monthly 
Packet for 1881. 
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“HOME RULE UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE.”? 





A NOTE. 


No one who read Mr. G. T. Stokes’s 
article on “Home Rule under the 
Roman Empire” can have failed to 
find it remarkably interesting. He 
takes us into regions which are un- 
known, as far as any first-hand know- 
ledge is concerned, to most students 
of classical literature. For, indeed, 
the charge which he brings against 
“our professors of Latin and Greek,” 
that “they have refused to look at 
the writers of the later empire,” is 
for the most part true, as regards the 
fact, though scarcely as regards the 
motive which he suggests. It is not 
because we are “afraid of spoiling 
our style” that we are content to 
know the writers of the Augustan 
history only as they are quoted in the 
pages of Gibbon. Suetonius, indeed, 
who seems somewhat out of place in Mr. 
Stokes’s list, must be excepted. Every 
one who “ professes” Latin must be pre- 
sumed to have read at least the “ Lives 
of the Cesars.”’ As to the rest, it is not 
our “purism,” but the exigences of 
the academical system that constrain 
us. We are compelled to devote our 
attention to the books which our 
hearers are compelled to read. It 
may be affirmed, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that a course of lectures 
on Ammianus Marcellinus, or Vo- 
piscus, would not attract a single 
auditor. But, while confessing to 
the very scantiest acquaintance with 
the writers whom Mr. Stokes mostly 
quotes, I must take leave to doubt 
whether he has found anything 
which justifies the very startling title 
of his article. The strongest passage 
which he brings forward in support of 

1 The references are to Gierig’s edition of 
Pliny’s Epistles (Leipsic, 1805). 





his theory is that from Strabo which 
describes the powers of the Lycian 
General Assembly. The statement 
that it “appointed public tribunals 
for the administration of justice” is 
undoubtedly important, but its im- 
portance depends upon the jurisdic- 
tion of these tribunals, a matter of 
which we know little or nothing. 
Nearly as much may be said of every 
municipality in England, and quite as 
much of the city of London, which, 
however, can hardly be affirmed to 
enjoy “Home Rule.” When, again, 
Strabo says that “each of the large 
cities commands three votes, those of 
intermediate importance two, and the 
rest one, they contribute in the same 
proportion to taxes and other public 
charges,” it is scarcely safe to infer 
from his words that the assembly had 
“ the power of levying taxes.” A more 
natural interpretation would be that 
representation was in proportion to 
taxation ; i.e., that the relative im- 
portance of the cities, entitling them 
to one, two, or three votes respectively, 
was determined by the amount of the 
taxes which they paid. The quotation, 
again, from the Thorigny tablet tells 
us nothing new. The Gallic parlia- 
ment doubtless had the “power of 
instituting prosecutions against un- 
just governors.” Such a power, vested 
in a more or less regular assembly, 
had always existed in every province. 
It was only by the formally expressed 
consent of the provincials that an ex- 
governor could be impeached at Rome. 
Thus Cicero was authorised to prose- 
cute Verres by the almost unanimous 
vote of the deputies of Sicilian cities, 
two only, the representatives of Syra- 
cuse and Messana, dissenting. 
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Generally, to judge from Mr. Stokes’s 
own quotations—and we may pre- 
sume that he has selected the passages 
that told most strongly in favour 
of his views—it is difficult to see 
anything political in the functions of 
the provincial councils, assemblies, or 
senates of which he speaks. That 
they were bodies of some dignity and 
importance may be readily allowed, 
but it is tolerably clear that their 
duties and powers referred mainly, if 
not entirely, to religious and social 
matters, The supposition that the 
provinces of Asia Minor, where Mr. 
Stokes finds that the “system of self- 
government ” found its largest de- 
velopment, enjoyed “ Home Rule” in 
anything like the sense in which the 
Australian colonies or the Dominion of 
Canada enjoy it, is not only unsup- 
ported by evidence, but is actually 
contradicted by the evidence which 
we have. For we happen to have 
some evidence bearing directly on the 
matter, and that supplied by an author 
who is well known even to “ profes- 
sors of Greek and Latin” — the 
younger Pliny. The letters written 
by Pliny, when he was governor of 
Bithynia, to the Emperor Trajan, make 
it abundantly clear that that pro- 
vince (where nevertheless there were 
Bithyniarchs, just as there were Asi- 
archs in Asia) had not anything like 
as much self-government as an English 
county. 

In one of his earliest letters, Pliny 
informs the Emperor that he has been 
investigating the financial affairs of 
Prusa, and in the next he asks, on 
behalf of the inhabitants of that town, 
the Emperor’s sanction for the erec- 
tion of a new bath in place of the 
“mean and old-fashioned” building 
which they already possessed. In Ep. 
33 he deals with similar subjects. The 
city of Nicwa had spent more than 
eighty thousand pounds on an amphi- 
theatre; but the building was un- 
finished and already showing signs of 
decay. It was also building a gym- 
nasium of very doubtful stability. 
The people of Claudiopolis again were 
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“ digging out rather than building ” a 
bath in a very injudiciously chosen 
situation. Pliny asks the Emperor to 
send an architect from Rome who 
should advise whether these buildings 
should be finished as best they could, 
or abandoned without further expendi- 
ture. Trajan’s rescript does not hint 
that the governor was interfering with 
matters which ought to be left to the 
discretion of the provincials. On the 
contrary, it leaves the decision of the 
question to him. (To be quite exact, 
Pliny is to decide about the theatre at 
Nica, and to advise in the matter of 
the bath at Claudiopolis.) The bath, it 
is interesting to observe, was being built 
out of the entrance fees of senators 
nominated by the Emperor (“ additi 
beneficio tuo”). It is clear that there 
was not much of “Home Rule” at 
Claudiopolis. 

The next letter and the answer 
which it drew forth from the Emperor 
are very significant. A destructive 
fire, writes Pliny, had occurred at 
Nicomedia. Many private houses and 
two of the public buildings of the city 
had perished. But the loss would 
have been less had it not been for the 
indifference of the people who watched 
the conflagration without attempting 
to check it, and for the lack of all 
apparatus for the extinguishing of fire. 
Not a single engine or even bucket 
could be got. The apparatus the 
governor had taken it upon himself to 
order ; but he wants further to estab- 
lish a fire brigade. This “college” 
was to consist strictly of workmen, 
and was to be limited to the number 
of one hundred and fifty. Every pre- 
caution would be taken that it should 
not use the privilege of association 
for any other purpose than that for 
which it had been instituted. This 
request Trajan refuses. The Bithy- 
nian cities, he says, had been troubled 
by the violence of factions. What- 
ever name might be given to these 
associations, experience showed that 
they invariably became secret societies 
(heterie). Pliny was to content him- 


self with providing the apparatus and 
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instructing the owners of property to 
provide against the spread of fires in 
the future. In case of need the popu- 
lation of the city might be summoned 
to help. 

Ep. 47 and its answer refer again to 
Nicomedia. Two aqueducts had been 
commenced and left unfinished; the 
city was still without water. Pliny 
wants a water engineer (aquilex) or 
architect to be sent from Rome who 
should assist in supplying this want. 
The Emperor approves. The governor 
is to use all energy in completing so 
necessary a work; but he is to be 
equally energetic in discovering who 
was to blame for so great a waste of 
public money, and was to communicate 
the result of his inquiries to the 
Emperor, 

Ep. 53 introduces us to a city which 
certainly possesses some vestige of 
independence. Pliny had _ visited 
Apamea and expressed a desire to in- 
spect its accounts, making himself 
acquainted with the particulars of its 
loan investments, its revenue, and its 
expenditure. Apamea, it should be 
stated, was a colony. The inhabitants 
replied that they were unanimous in 
desiring the inspection proposed, but 
that it was their privilege, a privilege 
of very old standing, to manage their 
own affairs. None of the governor’s 
predecessors had interfered with them. 
Pliny writes to the Emperor that he 
had required them to state their claim 
and the authorities on which they 
relied for its support in a memorial. 
This memorial, though most of it was 
irrelevant to the question at issue, he 
appends to his letter. The Emperor’s 
reply allows the claim, concluding 
with these words :—“ We must make 
a proper return to the honesty of these 
people. Let them know therefore 
at once that when you inspect their 
accounts you do it by my desire and 
without prejudice to the privilege 
which they possess.” We may venture 
to conjecture that privileges which 
were so languidly maintained would 
soon fall into abeyance. But however 
this may be, we could scarcely find a 
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better instance of the maxim that 
“the exception proves the rule.” The 
right of exemption from an inspection 
of accounts, which must have been 
much the same as that exercised by 
own own Local Government Board, is 
evidently new to the experience of the 
new governor, who isunwilling to allow 
it till it receives the sanction of the 
Emperor. 

How closely these accounts were 
scrutinised, and how inconsistent with 
anything like “Home Rule” was the 
strict control exercised over them, is 
evident from Ep. 57. Pliny has been 
examining the public accounts of By- 
zantium, and has discovered two items 
of expenditure which he thinks might 
be advantageously retrenched. The 
State had been in the habit of sending 
annually an envoy with a vote of con- 
gratulation to the Emperor. This 
envoy had received about ninety pounds 
for his expenses. To another official 
who had conveyed the greeting of the 
State to the Governor of Meesia a 
third of this sum had been allowed. 
The Emperor’s answer accepts both 
suggestions. The vote was to be 
forwarded by the Pro-pretor of Bithy- 
nia, while the governor of Masia 
would excuse the omission of an ex- 
pensive compliment. 

Another letter (63) dealing with 
financial matters is so significant as to 
be worth quoting. Pliny is very much 
perplexed what to do with the public 
money in his hands. There were very 
few opportunities of investing it in 
real property, while loans could not be 
placed because private lenders were 
content with an interest smaller than 
the fixed government rate. He pro- 
poses a reduction in the rate; and 
suggests that, should this fail of effect, 
persons holding the rank of senator 
should be compelled to take the money 
and do the best they could with it. 
There could have been little indepen- 
dence in a province where such a 
measure could have occurred to a 
governor, especially to one so mani- 
festly disposed to do justice to the 
provincials as was Pliny. 
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In Ep. 92 we find, at last, something 
like Home Rule. Amisus, a “ free and 
allied” city, was anxious to establish 
what may be called a benefit society 
(eranus). The Emperor’s rescript puts 
the whole matter quite clearly. It 
rung as follows :— 


**As for the people of Amisus, whose 
memorial you have appended to your letter, 
if it is permitted by their laws, laws which 
they enjoy in right of treaty, to have benefit 
clubs, we find it possible to oppose no hin- 
drance to their having them; and this the 
more easily if they employ these contributions, 
not for turbulent and unlawful gatherings, 
but for assisting the scanty means of the 
poorer citizens. In the other cities, which are 
bound by our laws, anything of the kind is to be 
Sorbidden.” 


The sentence which I have italicised 
seems wholly inconsistent with the con- 
tention of Mr. Stokes’s article, so far, 
at least, as Bithynia is concerned. 

Other quotations might be made 
from this interesting correspondence, 
showing that the Roman rule, at any 
rate, in this part of Asia Minor, was 
certainly a “centralised despotism.” 
I know of nothing, beyond what has 
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been given in this article, that tends 
the other way. We see local senates 
indeed, but some, at least, of their 
members are nominees of the Emperor, 
and they do not possess the power of 
the municipal councils in our English 
towns. It is possible, indeed, that 
Pliny was an exceptionally diligent 
governor as Trajan was certainly an 
exceptionally able emperor. And it 
is easy to imagine that with a gover- 
nor only anxious to enrich himself, 
and an indifferent emperor, a mere 
voluptuary like Commodus or a mere 
soldier like Aurelian, the central power 
became feeble and intermittent. We 
find, in fact, that such had been the 
case in Bithynia before Pliny’s 
arrival. But the most direct evidence 
that we possess seems to show that 
the principle of the Empire, as es- 
tablished by Augustus, and carried 
out by the ablest of his successors, 
was centralisation, not local self- 
government, much less the virtual 
independence which we know by the 
name of Home Rule. 


ALFRED CHURCH. 
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THE HUMOROUS IN LITERATURE. 


Was Hamlet a fluke? Is the highest 
attainment possible to the human in- 
tellect “to roll joyously about on a 
dung-hill, thinking no evil?” as was 
said of Rabelais. Is all consciousness 
and intention fatal to the highest lite- 
rature? and is design, driven from 
theology, to be allowed no resting- 
place in letters either? Is the quality 
we call humour the only salt that will 
keep the memory of a writer fresh for 
centuries? and, if so, what are the 
essentials of this surprising quality? 
Who are the masters in the science of 
it? Who is the chief priest of its 
ritual? Is it another name for human 
life, or is it something apart and 
partial? Is it a modern faculty and 
of recent birth, or has mankind always 
possessed and valued it? Had Shake- 
speare humour? What was the origin 
of the word? Did it originate with 
the surgeons? Did.... but—— 
Have you any more questions? the 
startled reader may reasonably ask ; 
and seeing that we may never be able 
to answer those already propounded, 
it may be as well, at least for the 
present, not to ask any more. 

Some people probably would make 
very short work of some of these 
questions. It is not the highest result 
of the intellect to roll about on a 
dung-hill, joyously or otherwise. 
Humour is not human life, but only 
a certain aspect of it, and that not 
a very elevated one. If I believed 
this last assertion I should not go on 
with this paper, but if the sources of 
this word lie so deep in the realities 
of life that the highest genius cannot 
exist without the recognition of its 
meaning; if, as the race grows more 
intellectual, it may be expected to grow 
more sensitive to the influence of this 


quality, though its power of achieving 
it may possibly become less, then it 
may be worth while to try to clear 
our minds a little concerning this 
word, and to settle to our own satis- 
faction, if possible, what we mean 
by it. 

For it would seem that beneath the 
masque of the comic actor lie the 
issues of great controversies, and that 
the opponents have recognised in the 
jester’s laugh the truest test of what 
lies at the root of human existence. 
On the one hand we are asked lugu- 
briously | “‘ whether the greatest men,” 
those of deepest and widest outlook— 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, Beet- 
hoven—have found the world a merry 
place, or “have been much pleased 
with life?” No one is so, we are 
charitably informed, but “children 
and grown-up children, some of the 
selfish rich, and a few peculiarly 
happy natures.” On the other hand 
we hear, “if the great humorist Cir- 
cumstance proves to be so fond of fun, 
he must be a benevolent king, and 
therefore all is well;” we have no- 
thing to do but roll joyously about 
upon our dung-hill. Can it be that 
Touchstone’s motley garb is the em- 
blem of a solution which will deliver 
us from these extremes—for extremes 
are always wrong ? 

Have men always possessed and 
valued the quality of humour, and 
how long have they called it by this 
word? I have some difficulty in 
deciding which of these questions to 
take first, they are both so important. 
The word is yet scarcely fitted to the 
quality, yet if the latter be such as 
we believe it to be, it must have been 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine, December, 1882, 
p, 159 
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the most ancient possession of the 
race. I think we shall find it such, 
for the humour of Aristophanes is as 
pure as that of later days and runs 
upon the same lines—man’s folly and 
far-reaching thought, his littleness 
and his lofty dreams, his weakness 
and his power. In the Plutus is the 
germ of Don Quixote and Sancho, 
In the Birds and Frogs, human life is 
played with, amid graceful rhythm 
and music, with as delicate and genial 
a touch as Addison’s, and with a 
melody as perfect as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s. Much the same may be 
said for Terence, but the distinguish- 
ing quality is not so marked; it is 
more of the unconscious sort; nor is 
the medium so delicate and graceful ; 
for it does not follow that because 
man had not yet learnt to use the 
word, that there was not even then 
conscious and unconscious humour. 

Now, I think, we must go back 
again to our first question — Was 
Hamlet a fluke? for this brings us at 
once face to face with a question 
which we must answer—Is genius 
conscious or unconscious? Speaking 
of Werther, Goethe said that there was 
an old prejudice that a book must 
have a didactic purpose; “a true 
exhibition of life,” he says, “has no 
such purpose. It neither justifies nor 
blames, but unfolds ideas and actions 
in their relations, and thereby teaches 
and enlightens.” In other words, is 
genius so infinite that intention is 
contrary to its nature and shows that 
it is not genius? or, to put it another 
way, human life is so infinite in its 
incongruities, in its pathos, in its 
meanings, and its hopes, that to de- 
scribe it with the intention and puny 
vision of a finite being is to destroy its 
infiniteness and to confuse its delicate 
lines; whereas, if the artist copies 
unconsciously the life which is about 
and before him, he cannot err—the 
lesson must be read aright. 

If this be so, then, the paltriest fact 
of human existence, the stupidest life 
of the veriest clown, is more pregnant 
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of truth, more full of teaching, than 
the maturest thought of the greatest 
genius, and we cannot shrink from 
the climax reached in the modern 
paradox—that the humour of Cer- 
vantes, which has to do largely with 
the unseen and the divine, is terrene, 
while that of Sterne, which never 
recognises aught save the°exigences 
of the moment—including an insistent 
exigence called Death—is derived 
from the eternal order of things. 

But may we not oppose to this 
brilliant theory, with some show of 
reason, that intention is necessary to 
art ; that if life be a lesson so easily 
read by him that runs, wherein is the 
advantage of letters at all? The care- 
less do not read the lesson of life; it 
is the function of the true artist, 
whom we take to be the humorist, 
to point the moral, and we say that 
by the manner in which he does so he 
shows his skill. 

The greatest genius, gua genius, that 
ever wrote, undoubtedly lends a vast 
support to the theory which I am 
opposing. Indeed it would probably 
never have been propounded had 
Shakespeare never lived ; for in Shake- 
speare we find neither consciousness nor 
intention, nothing but life in infinite 
variety, fed from the well-springs of 
human feeling, and ruled by the ine- 
vitable forces that keep the issues of 
life and death. That, when he began 
Hamlet, Shakespeare had no inten- 
tion of doing more than dramatising 
a bald story out of Saxo Grammaticus, 
is probably true ; but it surely is a 
poor compliment to creative genius to 
assert that it is too stupid to under- 
derstand a character as it grows under 
its touch, It will be admitted, I think, 
by those who have attempted such 
things, that the most delightful part 
of their experience is the way in which 
characters do grow and develop, as it 
seems, independently of the author. 
They form their own story, and pursue 
their own course ; but is the author 
the only person concerned who is not 
allowed to see this? Hamlet became a 
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lesson for all time because Shake- 
speare, having set himself to write a 
story with a tragic ending, had the 
sense to let his character work itself 
out upon those lines, and those alone, 
which lead to tragic issues. “It is a 
text,” says Dr. Gervinus, “from true 
life, and therefore a mine of the pro- 
foundest wisdom.” That Shakespeare 
understood the character of Hamlet, 
and also that such meaning grew 
upon him, we seem to have positive 
proof, from the additions which he 
afterwards made to the first cast of 
the play ; every one of which, as Dr. 
Gervinus also says, “assist to a more 
true understanding of the piece.” 

But whatever we may say of Hamlet, 
it is certain that the Quixote was not 
a fluke. The one thing which in this, 
the great masterpiece of humour, is 
kept before the reader from the first 
page to the last, is the nobility of this 
crazed Spanish gentleman, and, what 
is more, the humour is not only 
recognised by the author, it is per- 
ceived by the characters themselves, 
as, in real life, people understand the 
humour of the situation. With an 
exquisite truth all the gentlemen are 
made to recognise it. There is not a 
gentleman in the book but, the moment 
he comes across Don Quixote, recog- 
nises not only his worth but the 
humour of his craze. ‘Para aquellos 
que la tenian del humor de Don 
Quixote era todo esto materia de 
grandissima risa.” ‘For all those 
who understood the humour of Don 
Quixote all this was a matter of in- 
finite laughter.” And even those who 
were not gentlemen, but who as 
servants were accustomed to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen, saw it. “If 
this be not a concerted jest,” said one 
of the servants of Don Lewis, “I can- 
not persuade myself that men of such 
good understanding as all these are or 
seem to be, can venture to affirm” 
such things. The crass stupidity which 
talked of “laughing Spain’s chivalry 
away,” has been, I should hope, sutfli- 
ciently exposed. On the contrary, 
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“most of his hearers being gentlemen, 
to whom the use of arms properly be- 
longs, they listened to him gladly.” 
“Antes como todos los mas eran 
Cavalleros, 4 quien son anexas las 
armas, le escuchiavan de muy buena 
gana.” 

I do not contend that Cervantes 
realised the full extent of his concep- 
tion, to do so would have been to limit 
its applicability. He could not, for 
instance, see the force of the allegory, 
which grows in import and truth as 
the years go on, which underlies the 
story of the liberation of the galley 
slaves, and it is possible that he may 
have been unaware of the perfect end- 
ing of the whole matter which his 
genius led him to adopt. He may 
have pandered to what he supposed 
was the popular opinion of his hero 
by making him die repentant and false 
to the ideal of his life; but by doing 
so he did but point with supreme force 
the allegory and lesson of his won- 
derful book. Whatever Cervantes 
may not have intended, or have been 
conscious of, it is certain that he in- 
tended to point out the incongruity 
of human existence—the contrast of 
man’s highest aspirations with his 
possibilities—and not, as has been 
asserted, his “ludicrous futility in his 
relations to his fellow man.” Man is 
not futile in such relations ; he is most 
helpful and competent. It is when he 
comes into contact with the “ universal 
harmony” that the futility manifests 
itself. From the first the Quixote has 
been read from these different points 
of view ; isit possible that some inquiry 
into the origin of the faculty of humour 
will enable us to reconcile them ? 

The word must have had its birth 
in Europe, for we have seen that 
Cervantes uses it in precisely the same 
sense that Ben Jonson understands 
by it. 

What does the author of very 
Man out of his Humour say (\— 


‘“*Why, Humour . . . we thus define it 


To be a quality of ayre or water 
And in itself holds these two qualities 
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Moisture and ftuxure : as, for demonstration, 
Powre water on this floor, ’twill wet and 


run 

Likewise the ayre (forc’t through a horn, or 
trumpet) . 

Flowes instantly away, and leaves behind 

A kind of dew ; and hence we may conclude 

That whatsoe’er hath fluxure, and humiditie, 

As wanting power to contain itself - 

Is Humour. So in every humane aor 

The Choller, melancholy, flegme, and blood, 

By reason that they flow continually 

In some one part, and are not continent, 

Receive the name of humours. Now thus 
far 

It may, by metaphor, apply itself 

Unto the general disposition : 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluctions, all to run one way, 

This may be truly said to be a Humour.” 


No inkling of the modern sense here. 
Asper, further on, says— 
“cc I go 
To turn an actor, and a Humorist ;” 


but he means nothing more than that 


he will represent the humours of 
other men. He charges indeed— 


* “these ignorant well-spoken days 
with 
** abuse of this word Humour ;” 
so that— 


... “if an Idiot ' 
Have but an apish, or phantastic strain, 
It is his Humour.” 


And it may be possible to find a germ 
of future growth in these last words, 
for these quotations seem to me of 
chief value as pointing out that the 
condition of true humorous thought is 
individuality. 

This assertion receives confirmation 
from the time when humour began to 
be consciously talked of, especially in 
Italy, where Cervantes had lived. 

In the middle ages, life was too 
serious for the individual to grow. 
Thought was epic; its:theme was 
man’s greatness, rather than his 
littleness. It occupied itself with 
those qualities in which he resembles 
the gods, not with those in which he 
resembles nothing save a creature as 


complex as himself, if such there be. 
In an age of great ideals the individual 
is crushed : where all men are of one 
mind there is no room for humorous 
eccentricity. The surroundings are 
stern and oppressive, and the result is 
a simple character and singleness of 
eye. The force which was afterwards 
developed as humour acted in other 
ways. It spoke out in the arising of 
chivalry. Europe was regenerated by 
the enthusiasm for women which was 
a passion, a humour, of the Germanic 
tribes. This vital force was over- 
powered by superstition and the priest- 
hood, and once again it broke out, in 
very different form, in the Renaissance. 
There is always this blessed quality in 
superstition—it stupefies itself. Life 
is crippled, defaced, caricatured, a 
mere torso of humanity as in Rabelais. 
Then superstition loses its power, and 
life breaks out once more. The Renais- 
sance was a peculiar manifestation 
of this force: its ideal was humanity, 
it developed a new science, humanism, 
and it culminated in humour. 

Human life became individual at 
the Renaissance, for it was then that 
man began to realise the certainties 
of his state and dwelling-place. To 
this sympathy with, and understand- 
ing of, humanity as it is, was added 
an inheritance which the classic times 
knew nothing of—the lurid glow of 
the infinite—a world of emotion and 
of hope, and of unspeakable possi- 
bilities. Men could not forget alto- 
gether the ideals of the past centuries. 
When this new force—this principle 
of humanism—awoke, with new-born 
delight, in a world of colour and 
of form and the recollections of 
the old humanity, it found itself 
also in contact with these awful 
realities, these great beliefs, which 
once conceived could never be for- 
gotten. Then humanity was seen for 
the first time in relation to its 
eternal environment, the unswerving 
realities of existence by which it is 
conditioned ; humanity as complete as 
in the pagan times—the eternal 
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existences as the pagan never saw 
them. The antithesis was complete, 
the incongruities of life flashed upon 
the human consciousness, and humour 
became a conscious faculty of the 
brain. 

This great brain-wave passed over 
into England, where the vibration of 
its note found strings of perfect 
accord, The sadness and melancholy 
of the English humour, vivified and 
warmed by this brilliant sunbreak 
from the lands of colour and of plea- 
sure, formed a setting of surpassing 
mellowness, and elevated and purified 
the wildness and license of the original 
birth into a work of perfect, if fan- 
tastic, tone. There is something of 
wonderful grace in this development 
of the Renaissance spirit in the 
Shakesperian drama. In Jacques and 
Touchstone—in Love's Labour's Lost, 
and in Olivia and the Duke in 
Twelfth Night, there is something of 
Italian courtliness, mingling with the 
sad rough phlegm of the English 
humour, which is peculiarly charming 
and very curious, especially when 
found in Shakespeare, usually so reck- 
less in projecting the habits and 
thought of England into all coun- 
tries and times. The mere masques 
and pantomimes which, in the preced- 
ing reigns, had wandered over into 
England by the medium of the French 
wars, culminate here, in the Eliza- 
bethan culture, in this combination of 
perfect humour, wherein 


*¢ The wise man’s folly is anatomised 
Even by the squand’ring glances of the fool.” 


But our insular dulness was too 
gross. The English genius kept the 
humour, but, except for a moment in 
Addison, lost the grace. The supe- 
riority of the English genius, however, 
is shown by comparing this combina- 
tion, while it lasted, with the humour 
of Scarron and Le Sage. The nearest 
approach to it in these latter writers 
will be found, I think, in Ze Diable 
Boiteux, elevated and relieved as this 
admirable picture of a great city is, 
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by the beautiful story of the Count 
de Belfleur. 

I have said that the English genius 
kept the humour while losing the 
grace. That it did so was greatly 
owing to peculiar circumstances which 
favoured the culture of individual 
character. As in the middle ages, the 
individual had little scope, so in modern 
centralisation it is again lost. It is, 
therefore, in the period between these 
two epochs that we must look for 
humour, and accordingly it is here, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, that we shall find it. The last 
century was particularly fertile in in- 
dividual character among all classes 
of the people. Village life was pecu- 
liarly productive of it. The diffi- 
culty of locomotion kept people in one 
place, and undisturbed by constant 
contact from without, the individual 
had time and room to expand and 
grow. Newspapers were unknown, 
and all men’s minds were not modelled 
into one fashion every morning by the 
newspaper train. The clergy, the 
doctors, and many of the gentry, in- 
habiting the innumerable manor 
houses and parsonages that covered 
the land, carried with them a quaint 
and original scholarship from univer- 
sities as yet innocent of the degree 
grinding-mill. The distinction of 
classes was much less marked than at 
present. Domestic service was a 
friendly and intimate relation. The 
village lad was constantly rising to 
the university, by the aid of twenty 
pounds from the squire. A two days’ 
journey by stage or on horseback was 
an education in life, with its constant 
change of companionship, and _ its 
study of character. In the villages, 
and in cathedral and market towns, 
all classes lived side by side in 


friendly and mutual help, and the 
smiling plenty of the land—rivers 
abounding with fish and coverts with 
game—which as yet no absorbing cen- 
tral markets tore ruthlessly from the 
dwellers on the soil, a smokeless sky, 
ample 


and 


leisure, mellowed the 
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human mind, and disposed it towards 
a genial and gay esteem of life—a 
striking characteristic of the old 
civilisation, most inadequately re- 
placed by the tyrannous chatter of 
to-day. 

This village life, with its plenty, its 
humorous instinct, and its genial 
neighbourliness is well seen in Sterne, 
and has been well depicted by the late 
Lord Lytton, and by one, who, within 
the lines which he set himself, and 
which he never overpassed, was per- 
haps the most perfect humorist that 
ever wrote—Washington Irviag. In 
Hone’s Zable Book* there is a sketch 
of a city worthy, written by Hone 
himself, but which would do credit to 
Charles Lamb, which illustrates with 
distinctness what a fertile source of 
humour this individuality of character 
was, and how With such examples 
around him the humoristic writer 
naturally grew into existence, and 
found materials ready to his hand. 

The whole nation, familiar with this 
life, recognised the Shandean humour 
as true, and it was continued in Eng- 
lish literature. Curious and graphic 
examples of it are to be found, even 
to a late date, in Poor Robin’s Al- 
manack, which, started, as is said, by 
the poet Herrick, himself no mean 
humorist, was for more than a cen- 
tury the most original of its brethren. 
But Sterne’s humour was only de- 
veloped by this life ; Don Quixote, Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and Uncle Toby 
are, alike, the offspring of it. They 
all correspond to this highest mark of 
the humorous character — perfection 
in itself—the ridiculous and pathetic 
blended into one. It is not enough 
to depict a ludicrous character and 
side by side with it, a pathetic. This 
is the work of the dramatist but not 
of the humorist. It must be ad- 
mitted, I think, that the humour of 
the Spectator is mostly of this charac- 
ter. The effect is produced by the 


alternation of grave and lively papers, 
now a lively letter from a rake, then 
4 Vol. ii. p. 446, ed. 1830, 
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a discourse upon immortality, but in 
Sir Roger the two are united, as far 
as each goes, as much as in the highest 
effort of humorous writing. Sir 
Roger is, in fact, a mild reproduction 
of Don Quixote. 

Let us turn back in recollection 
over the pages of the Spectator, and 
see with what a magic touch Mr. 
Addison brings the world of English 
life, both of city and country, before 
us. Mr. Thackeray does not, I ven- 
ture to think, rise to the full estimate 
of Addison’s work. 

“Tt is as a tatler of small talk that 
we love him,” he says, and “as a 
spectator of mankind.” The last is 
surely true, but is the first ? Addison’s 
talk is never small ; his lightest touch 
in the description of the slightest fop, 
has as deep a meaning as his paper 
upon Westminster Abbey. “ In 
Addison’s kind court only minor cases 
are tried.” Indeed! I should have 
thought that was a “ hanging assize ” 
in which the foul plays were lashed 
with a withering sarcasm. Addison’s 
humour was permeated with intention 
and purpose, and with insight into the 
whole of life. 

It is here that he rises immeasur- 
ably above Fielding, and here, I think, 
we again gain a clear insight into the 
real facts of the unconscious theory 
with respect to genius. The theory 
contains much truth, as we have seen, 
but the chances are that such writers 
as Fielding are unconscious, because 
they only see, and can therefore only 
describe, part of life. Tom Jones 
is nature, but, as Addison said, 
“nature in its lowest form.” Fielding 
has always gained by being contrasted 
only with Richardson, and by being 
opposed by him. Addison was dead ; 
it was fortunate for Fielding that the 
rapier was rusted, and the skilled hand 
cold. 

Miss Martineau speaks graphically 
somewhere, of an “upright manhood 
following upon a gallant youth” and 
Sir Richard Steele, in the Spectator, 
says “a man that is temperate, gene- 
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rous, valiant, chaste, faithful, and 
honest may at the same time have wit, 
humour, mirth, good-breeding, and 
gallantry. While he exerts these 
latter qualities [for the purpose, Sir 
Richard means, of filling an agreeable 
part in play or tale] twenty occasions 
might be invented to show that he is 
master of the other noble virtues. 
Such characters would smite and im- 
prove the heart of a man of sense 
when he is given up to his pleasures.” 
Rather a different ideal this, to the 
handsome booby, devoid of intellect 
and of every conceivable virtue, save 
a certain stupidity which prevents his 
being a hypocrite, who drags his tedious 
and dirty steps through a slough of 
coarseness and filth. That Fielding 
could do better, he proved in the cha- 
racter of Amelia, where we get that 
most exquisite sight—the purity which 
walks unspotted through evil of every 
kind. 

It has been well pointed out that 
this contrast forms the raison d’étre of 
the obscene in humour.' “It arises 
from an acute apprehension of this 
great and eternal incongruity of man’s 
existence—the conflict of a spiritual 
nature, and such aspirations as man’s, 
with conditions entirely physical, and 
perhaps the only truly philosophical 
definition of the word ‘indecency’ 
would be this, ‘a painful and shocking 
contrast of man’s spiritual with his phy- 
sical nature.’” Very true ! but in order 
to have this contrast, we must surely 
have both sides represented in some- 
thing like equal proportion, and it is 
worthy of notice that Richard Steele, 
who may be supposed to have known 
something about the matter, charges 
the playwright with being obscene 
merely because his wit and invention 
fails. Mr. Traill, one of the charms 
of whose brilliant monograph is im- 
partiality, will admit that this charge 
is sometimes true of Sterne. 

The Spectator shirks no evil—the 
fopling, the rake, the coquette, the 

1 Article on ‘‘English Men of Letters— 
Sterne,” Atheneum, Nov. 18, 1882. 

No. 281.—voL. xtvim. 
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fallen seamstress, the stage at its 
lowest depths. Old London rises before 
us with all the sin and all the charm 
of city life —when cities were inhabited 
—that life and that humour which 
Charles Lamb so loved. A few months 
before his death he writes :—“ On 
Wednesday I was a-gadding, Mary 
gave me a holiday, and I set off to 
Snow-hill. From Snow-hill I delibe- 
rately was marching down with noble 
Holborn before me, forming in mental 
cogitation a map of the dear London 
in prospect, thinking to traverse War- 
dour Street, &c., when diabolically . .” 
In this love of city life, of this weak- 
ness and this purity, all humorists 
indeed are alike—the realities of life, 
the petty details, the daily paltriness, 
the soil and tarnish, the glitter and 
the taint, the serpent trail even—if 
these be not the field of humour, then 
humorists have been wrong. 

I have already ventured to differ 
from Mr. Thackeray in his opinion of 
Addison. I have also to do so as to 
Pope and Swift. I fail to detect the 
slightest humour in Pope; indeed I 
have sometimes thought that Mr. 
Thackeray’s lecture upon Pope must 
have been inspired by sly humour 
itself. How else can we account for 
his extraordinary enthusiasm for the 
concluding passage of the Dunciad ? 
The artificial satire of Pope seems to 
be wit, and the savagery of Swift, 
satire illuminated by wit. 

But Mr. Thackeray was not only a 
writer upon humour. He was the 
author of one book which will proba- 
bly in the future stand among the few 
masterpieces of humour. I mean of 
course Vanity Fair. It would be 
grotesque to dwell upon the excel- 
lences of this great work—its life- 
painting, minute as a photograph yet 
warm and rounded with all the delicacy 
of colour, its crowded canvas, gay 
and bustling with movement, the 
reserved strength of its invective, the 
point of its irony, the power of its 
narrative, as in the scenes in Belgium, 
which never drops into mere narrative, 

BB 
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but constantly preserves the human 
character-play, so that it is not the 
author who narrates, but the real per- 
sonages of the novel who act—the 
tremulous change from the comic to 
the pathetic, and the perfect tone of 
its pathos. The comic in Thackeray 
may sometimes drop into caricature 
as in the schoolmaster, the Rev. 
Lawrence Veal, but his pathos (unlike 
that of Dickens) invariably rings clear 
and true. 

It has always seemed to me one of 
the greatest proofs of the power of 
this book, that it survived the most 
painful illustrations with which the 
author, with a distressing perversity, 
insisted upon ornamenting it. It is 
not only that they are badly drawn ; 
they are utterly contrary to the con- 
ception which the author had formed 
of his own characters. The men are 
broken-down swindlers, the women 
impossible scarecrows. 

But, while fascinated by the bril- 
liancy of Vanity Fair, what we have 
to decide is whether, and in what, it 
falls short of the very highest perfec- 
tion. I venture to think that it does 
so fall short, and that the reason is 
given on its title page. It is there 
called, “A Novel without a Hero.” 
This seems to me to be precisely what 
it is, and what all Mr. Thackeray’s 
work is; it lacks the ideal. The 
standard is low even for Vanity Fair, 
but curiously the story is not confined 
to Vanity Fair ; if it were, the book 
would not be so great as it un- 
doubtedly is. It presents life; it is 
conscious of the infinite, but it has no 
hero. Dobbin is unselfish and noble, 
but his ideal is Amelia. Constantly 
spooning after a foolish woman is not 
the end of existence, and that book 
which represents it as such cannot 
take the highest rank as a mirror of 
human life. Henry Esmond fails in a 


precisely similar way, but with even 
less excuse. He sacrifices himself and 
his country, almost his honour, to a 
wretched girl, who repeatedly jilts 
him. In both these lives, the result, 


even when the coveted end is obtained, 
is declared by Mr. Thackeray to be 
vanity. Love even is vanity. 
* The victor hours scorn 
The long result of love.” 

This is the lesson which Thackeray 
set himself to teach, with what struck 
even himself at last as a wearisome 
iteration, “ Allis vanity!” It is not 
true. Life is not vain. There is suc- 
cess before every man, if self-surrender, 
serenity of mind, and euthanasia be 
any test of success. 


“Tf he who liveth, learning whence woes 
spring, 
Endureth patiently, striving to pay 
His utmost debt for ancient evil done 
In Love and Truth alway ; 
* 7 * 


+ 


** He dying—leaveth as the sum of him 
A — closed, whose ills are dead and 


whose good is quick and mighty, far and 


So 1 that fruits follow it. 


** No need hath such to live as ye name life : 
That which began in him when he began 
Is —— he hath wrought the purpose 


thro 
Of ey did make him man.” 
—Light of Asia. 


Thackeray’s perfectly successful cha- 
racters, Major Pendennis, Foker, 
Barnes Newcome, are all of this type, 
men without an ideal. George War- 
rington is perhaps the finest character 
he ever drew. Colonel Newcome may 
very fitly be compared to Sir Roger 
de Coverley. It is a perfectly beautiful 
creation, and did it occur in Vanity 
Fair would go far to perfect the book ; 
but coming from Mr. Thackeray’s pen, 
it can scarcely fail to strengthen the 
painful feeling suggested by his good 
women, that goodness is weak. None 
of Mr. Thackeray’s good women are 
real ; they are so unnaturally foolish. 
I shall gain no thanks by the asser- 
tion, so I make it without hesitation— 
that the heroine of the exquisite Story 
of Elizabeth is worth all the good 
women Mr. Thackeray ever drew; 
and the same may be said of Dolly 
in Old Kensington. 
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It is this presence of the ideal which 
perfects the masterpieces of German 
humour, the result of that outburst of 
intellectual development which began 
with Lessing. Wilhelm Meister is full 
of the ideal, so is Werther and the 
Wahlverwandtschaften. ‘ Here, as in 
a burial urn,” wrote Goethe of this 
last, “many a sad experience is 
buried.” Some may hesitate in ap- 
plying the title of humorist to Goethe 
at all; but if it be humour to blend 
with surpassing skill into one life-piece 
the noble and the frivolous, the simple 
hearted and the sarcastic, the pure and 
the foul, then the genius which has 
given Philina in the same book that re- 
vealed the “ secrets of a beautiful soul” 
(‘fair Saint” as Carlyle has chosen 
to call her) which has created in the 
dramatis persone of the Lehrjahre, a 
phantasmal and yet real world of mar- 
vellous variety, of gaiety and pathos, 
has surely conferred upon its possessor 
the right to be so called. 

But it was reserved for Germany to 
produce in Jean Paul Richter the 
greatest and most perfect humorist, 
if we except the author of Don Quixote, 
that the world has yet seen. I doubt 
even whether Jean Paul does not sur- 
pass Cervantes in some respects. I 
am content to rest this assertion on 
the fantastic story of the friends 
Leibgeber, with their whimsical 
changes of identity and simulated 
deaths, which begins in Stebenkéis, 
and is completed in Zitan. The story 
from the beginning is strangely touch- 
ing, and full of the deepest humour ; 
but when in 7%tan one of these friends, 
who now calls himself Schoppe, be- 
comes, as is perhaps not to be won- 
dered at, finally deranged ; the psycho- 
logical interest is intensified with a 
marvellous power of genius. 

Schoppe’s madness is of a different 
kind from that of Don Quixote, or of 
any enthusiast, and of a far more ter- 
rible kind. To the crazed brain of the 
Spanish gentleman nothing came amiss, 
nothing disturbed him. Giants might 
turn into windmills, ladies into peasant 
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girls, and their soft hands into hard 
cords, but this was only what might 
be expected to occur in the death 
struggle in which he was engaged 
with the powers of evil enchantment 
and guile. The madness of Schoppe is 
of that terrible kind which is recog- 
nised by its victim ; and surely, in the 
whole range of literature, never has the 
terrible disease been so perfectly 
portrayed. 

It has been said that the machinery 
of ventriloquism and jugglery (diablerie 
in fact) which is introduced into Titan 
impairs its beauty and does not help 
the development of character, but with 
this criticism I am quite unable to 
agree. These fantastic, but quite ac- 
countable appearances, the “ father of 
death,” the inflated figure carried up 
to heaven by gas, the complicated ma- 
chinery which, at the fated moment, 
animates statues and “ hearts without 
a breast,” the Baldhead and his mad- 
house of wax figures, the forgotten 
burial-ground in the mystic gardens ; 
all these are not only full of a gro- 
tesque humour, but actually exerted a 
powerful influence upon the characters 
of the romance. Events such as these 
which are laughable or childish to a 
self-contained mind, are productive of 
surprising and terrible results when 
seen through the medium of passion 
or of disordered intellect. At a cer- 
tain period of incipient derangement, 
a very slight apparent violation of the 
expected and the known is unspeak- 
ably terrible, and may upset irrevoc- 
ably the equilibrium of the mind. 
When the mind is struggling to re- 
tain its hold upon fact, and to do its 
duty, so to speak, to the real, there is 
a sense of unspeakable wrong and in- 
justice when the real seems to change 
its nature and to cease to be depended 
upon. Were the earth as firm as ada- 
mant, he could not keep his step cor- 
rectly ; but when the earth shifts too, 
when by accident, or the fantastic 
action of other men, or by villainous 
design, nature seems to enter into the 
plot, what becomes of the wretch, then ? 
BB2 
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In Schoppe’s case the psychological 
study is appallingly instructive. The 
man had chosen 


‘¢ To vary from the kindly race of men, 
And pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
— all should pause, as is most meet for 
My 


He had struggled forward after infi- 
nite reality beyond the point at which 
the human brain can maintain its 
steadiness on the dizzy ridge, and re- 
turned crazed and scared from the 
glance into the pit itself. He had 
despised the common realities among 
which man is meant to dwell; he had 
neglected nature’s teaching, which is 
present in every mouthful of common 
food by which the brain is fed, and in 
consequence nothing is real to him. 
This is the most terrible form of in- 
sanity, when the sense of phantasm is 
present at every moment to the victim. 
He himself is phantasmal ; he is not 
himself—somewhere among the festi- 
vals and village maidens, the pleasant 
meadows and moist hills and woods of 
his native land (that blessed sense of 
moisture which he can never feel), 
there is another and a happy being, 
his former self—his sane, his collected 
self—the self of former years, when 
love had not given place to irony, nor 
allowance to sarcasm ; the self of boy- 
hood and of youth, when those bril- 
liant guides and thoughts of the mind 
were fresh and innocent, which have 
since led him such a wizard’s satanic 
dance. But if he is not himself, what 
then is he? Ah, God! should he ever 
meet that other one, anywhere, face to 
face ! 

It is surely a most appropriate 
function of genial and kindly humour 
to point such a moral as this, but 
it can only be very seldom that a 
genius arises equal to the dual task. 
I incline to think that it will be found 
_ the most surprising fact in literature 
that the humorist who had such a 
childlike fanciful delight in sunshine 
and flowers, whose heart melted with 


love to God and tenderness and sym- 
pathy at the sight of every living 
thing, to whom, not only the very 
beasts, but the most degraded and 
repulsive of his fellow-men were dear, 
could conceive and execute so elabo- 
rate and careful a study of a mental 
course so opposed to his own. It is 
not a sketch merely ; Schoppe’s whole 
life and conversation is before us, 
worked out in the fullest detail, and 
we trace step by step the downward 
course of a nature at the bottom 
genial and kindly, but whose very 
geniality is alienated by the want of 
such quality in others, to whom the 
sarcastic and the bitter has become the 
food and sustenance, not the correc- 
tive salt of the mind. With its 
grotesqueness, with its ludicrous side, 
with its terrific earnestness, with its 
ghastly terror, its laughter and its 
tears, this surely must be perfect 
humour if such can be found. 

“ Laughter and tears.” This brings 
us back to the old definition of 
humour, and we begin to ask our- 
selves what this juxtaposition really 
means. We read of a certain inci- 
dent, and we laugh—Why !—because 
the incident recalls a chain of asso- 
ciated ideas connected with laughter 
in past years. We read of another 
incident, or perhaps the same, and we 
weep — Why t— because the incident 
now recalls an association of ideas 
connected with the pleasing melan- 
choly which results in tears. A de- 
licate and high note is struck when 
laughter passes into tears ; we recog- 
nise our own story; the comic, the 
commonplace, is touched, as it has 
been some time, surely, with all of us, 
by a divine emotion; the mystic 
chord is struck, which is peopled by 
a magic throng—the sunlit garden of 
childhood, the first ideal, the remem- 
brance of the dead, the benign influ- 
ences which stand within the portal, 
and the kindly ritual of the hearth. 

I have said “the pleasing melan- 
choly which results in tears,” for we 
must decide what tears mean. 
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One of the greatest of poets, in a 
most often-quoted line, speaks of 


‘Thoughts which lie too deep for tears,” 


And another, perhaps equally great, 
has called such tears as these “ idle,”’ 
though at the same moment he says 
that they spring from the 


** Depths of some divine despair.” 


Let us think what we mean when we 
glibly quote these words. What are 
these things which “lie too deep for 
tears” ? 

One thing, indeed, we know— 
crushing sorrow—no man ever wept 
at that. No man ever wept at the 
apprehension that what was dearest 
to him would be taken away ; nor did 
he weep even when it was so taken: 
and none ever wept under a still more 
terrible visitation, the misgiving at 
life’s lesson, which is despair. The 
lady who could find no tears for the 
crushing blow which desolated her 
life, weeps at the sight of her infant 
child. For these crushing sorrows, 
either of our own or others, are, hap- 
pily, not part of our daily lives, and 
have no chords of association con- 
necting them with a happy past. They 
stand aside, like gaunt Erinnyes, and 
our heart-strings feel no responsive 
tremor to their touch. 

It would seem then that it is 
these thoughts which do not lie too 
deep for tears with which we have 
to do; and I think that we shall 
soon see how near akin is laughter 
to such genial beneficent tears. There 
are many kinds of laughter—the inno- 
cent laugh of the child, easily turned, 
by the by, to tears; the drunken 
laugh of the fool—and have we not 
heard of maudiin tears’—and the 
laugh of the cynic. In the same way 
there are different kinds of tears— 
tears of passion, tears of grief, tears 
of tenderness. All these have one 
source, association of idea; the sole 
difference is in the nature of the 
idea evoked. 

It is a subject that would lead us 
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into discursive paths, but one thing 
seems pretty certain, that Cervantes’ 
masterpiece, which, at its first appear- 
ance, was received with shrieks of 
laughter, will come in the end to be 
recognised as one of the saddest books 
ever written. Can it be possible, 
then, that the emotion which dis- 
plays itself sometimes in laughter 
and sometimes in tears is, in fact, 
one and the same? When we think 
over various humorous scenes we 
begin to wonder where the laughter 
is. When Don Quixote, believing 
himself the victim of enchantment, 
sits steadily through the dark night 
upon his horse, whose hind legs 
Sancho has tied to a tree so that his 
master may not move forwards to 
confront the fearful unknown danger 
in front of them, you may look at the 
scene through Sancho’s eyes even, and 
I think that on the whole the smile 
will be faint and the seriousness 
deep. 

For the thoughts which move the 
nerves of laughter, also, the quality of 
association slightly changed, stir the 
source of tears. The incongruities of 
life, when first they strike the mental 
retina, have the effect of surprise and 
cause laughter, but, when familiar, 
are associated with ideas of tenderness 
which have lain long in deep remem- 
brance. The idea of Don Quixote with 
his horse’s legs tied, strikes the brain 
of one man as a ludicrous one. He 
has been accustomed to laugh at such 
things, the like ideas, as we say, 
tickle him ; this tickling sensation and 
the consequent laughter are pleasant 
to him, therefore instinctively he re- 
peats the process. To another man 
this self-same idea suggests other as- 
sociations, He has been accustomed 
to view the realities of life, its incon- 
gruities and littlenesses, from the 
pathetic side, and to derive pleasure 
from so doing, and curiously this sort 
of pleasure, acting by association, does 
not produce laughter. The idea is 
conveyed to the sensorium as before, 
but instead of being transmitted thence 
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to the muscles of the mouth it is con- 
veyed to the ducts of theeyes. In the 
far-off pre-historic-age, tears, for some 
reason unknown to us, became the 
form by which sorrow was expressed, 
and consequently that sensibility— 
what we may call the nerve of tender- 
ness, or what the last century would 
call the “tear of sensibility ”—which 
realises thoughts akin to sorrow, takes 
the same course. “As I am a great 
lover of mankind,” says Mr. Addison, 
“my heart naturally overflows with 
pleasure at the sight of a prosperous 
and happy multitude, insomuch that 
at any public solemnities I cannot for- 
bear expressing my joy, with tears that 
have stolen down my cheeks.” 

These two perceptions of the ludicrous 
and pathetic, this sympathy with the 
passing joy of a people to whom sorrow 
is a familiar guest, is what we mean 
by perfect humour. It is the most 
delicate feeling we experience. It is 
laughter purified, gaiety refined into a 
joy of tenderness and peace and love 
—as we frequently observe a joy- 
ful cheerfulness among people who 
have known sorrow. For tenderness 
and sympathy, being the highest joy, 
take the same form of expression as 
the sorrow which is their source and 
sustenance ; and so completely is this 
the case that it is scarcely an hyper- 
bole to say that in a perfectly joyful 
world, there would be no such thing as 
joy. 
There is still one question before 
us. If humour be what we have 
claimed for it, not mere farce but a 
depicting of the whole of human life, 
then we should expect that the highest 
literature should be found to contain 
it. We should expect to find it every- 
where, that it should satisfy all that 
desire which a reading in theology, or 
philosophy, or science, or history, or a 
study in art has created in man ; are 
there then any great books, or still 
more any great forces of human life 
which seem devoid of it? Is there any 
humour in the Gospels? This is a di- 
lemma that must be faced, for if 


humour be life itself how can human 
life in its highest development dis- 
pense with it ? 

In the sixty-eighth Spectator, Addi- 
son says, speaking of the son of Sirach, 
‘‘ with what strokes of Nature, I had 
almost said of Humour, has he de- 
scribed a treacherous friend.” If 
humour is nature then—if the laughter 
in it is only a preliminary step to the 
seriousness which is the highest joy, 
to that joy which Mr. Addison says he 
could not forbear expressing by tears 
at the sight of the solemnities and en- 
joyments of men, then we may remem- 
ber that though it is true that there is 
no laughter in the story of the Cross, 
yet this familiar phrase reminds us 
that it was by story that the world 
was won to God; and, if words mean 
anything, we must mean by this, that 
it was because mankind recognised its 
own nature in the preaching of the 
life and death of Jesus that it was 
attracted by it. One of the many 
brilliant epigrams with which Mr, 
Matthew Arnold has enriched the 
language, is that in which he describes 
religion as “ conduct touched by emo- 
tion.” It was the emotion born of 
the daily relations of human life which 
men found satisfied in the story of 
Jesus Christ, for the patient tendency 
of a slow development had prepared 
men to recognise the kind of God of 
which they had need; and, from the 
beginning of the race, forces were 
working to this end, which deserve 
scientific examination as much as any 
that at present occupy the attention 
of the physical schools. The origin of 
all religion is in the needs and inci- 
dents of daily life. All emotion, that 
is all love and passion, springs from 
the same source. No form of religion 
ever succeeded which did not spring 
from these incidents, which did not 
pretend at least to satisfy these 
needs. 

It was no new idea that God should 
take upon Him the form of man. Be- 
ginning probably with a healthy enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of life, men formed 
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the conception that the gods themselves 
must desire to share it. But, as the 
sorrowful predominates in most lives, 
this idea grew imperceptibly into a 
nobler one, that the God became in- 
carnate to bring healing and help. 
This was the form which the cultus of 
Apollo took among the Greeks, and at 
last, in the Scandinavian Balder, we 
get the idea that the God was incarnate 
and then died. 

In these, and such as these, the 
notion was of a God—great and 
glorious—but the preachers of the 
Cross told, indeed, of a Healer, but of 
a rejected Healer, They told of a 
houseless wanderer, of harlots and 
sinners, of shepherds and sowers and 
fishermen, of the wine-press and vine- 
dressers, of father and mother and of 
family life, of marriage and festival, 
of the bridegroom and his friend. 
They spoke of suffering and of failure 
and of unrecognised death. Then men 
saw in all this something different 
from the bright sun-god of the 
Hellenes, or the fated Balder of the 
chivalrous north, and said with whis- 
pered breath to themselves and to 
each other, “‘ This is the God we need.” 
And the same magic is working to 
the present day. ‘The book which, in 
the present century, has had the 
greatest sale of all others is John 
Keble’s Christian Year, and why? 
Because, across the poetic Fantaisie! of 
flowers and woods and winds and hills, 
we trace the passion-play of a suffering, 
self-denying life and death. The foot- 
steps of the God are upon earth and 
among earthly things 


.. . * Beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow.” 


And if His feet are torn and bleeding 
by the roughness of the way, the 
purple stains upon the flower tissues 
that form our home-garlands prove 
only that we are His kin. 

But, is it true that there is no 
humour in the Gospels? ‘“ What 

1 «Fantaisie ” is the name of a prince’s 
garden in Jean Paul. 
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strokes of nature, if not of humour,” 
to use Mr. Addison’s words again, may 
we find in the story, let us say, of the 
prodigal son? What, in the light of 
the modern conception of humour, will 
come out of this? 

Here, surely, there is no want of 
real life—of low life, even. Here is a 
wild young scamp, as like Tom Jones 
as heart could wish. Here is ingrati- 
tude, forgetfulness of parents, riotous 
living, taverns, harlots, what not? 
Then beggary and feeding swine and 
living upon husks. Then, when evil- 
living is found not to answer, peni- 
tence—like Tom Jones again. 

And “when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him,” along the 
stony road beneath the vine-clad hills. 
Who can tell us how often the father’s 
eyes had gazed longingly down the 
road since his son’s figure, gay, reck- 
less of the benefits just bestowed, 
accompanied by servants, eager for the 
pleasures of the world, had vanished 
from his sight? Now, at last, after so 
long waiting and looking, he sees, in 
the far distance, a very different sight. 
He sees a solitary figure, worn and 
bent down, in rags, dragging on its 
weary steps ; how could the old man’s 
gaze expect such a sight as this? 
Nevertheless, his father knew him, 
“and ran and fell on his neck.” He 
did not wait for any accents of 
repentance, nor did he enforce any 
moral precepts which might advantage 
posterity. ‘‘ He fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.” Foolish old father ! 

Tom Jones is brought in. He goes 
to the bath. The familiar feeling of 
luxury comes over him once more. He 
is clothed in fine linen and has a gold 
ring placed upon his finger; the past 
seems an evil dream. Then the fatted 
calf is killed. The banquet is spread, 
and there is festivity, music, and 
dancing-girls. 

But, suddenly, in the midst of his 
delight, some trouble passes over the 
old man’s face ; his eldest son is not 
in his place, and they bring him word 
that he is without, and refuses to 
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come in. Some perception of a neg- 
lected truth passes through the father’s 
mind, he rises and goes out—* There- 
fore came his father out and entreated 
him.” 

The eldest son had been out all day 
working in the vineyards: all his life 
had been one long performance of duty, 
taken for granted, and, therefore, 
unpraised and unrecognised. In how 
many households will silent witness be 
borne that this is real life—the gentle 
and obedient service overlooked, nay, 
more than this, the cross word or hasty 
temper vented where there is no fear 
that it will be returned. 

* All these years have I served thee 
° and yet thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with 
my friends.” Iam a man like others, 
gaiety and feasting are pleasant to me, 
as to them. 

A look of perplexed, but growing 
insight comes into the father’s face. 


“Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine.” 

This is all very well, still he is 
conscious that there is something to 
be said for the eldest son, too, But 
his lost son—his wayward, and there- 
fore loved, son—is come again. 

“Tt is meet that we should make 
merry and be glad, for this thy brother 
was dead and is alive again.”” We can 
see the pitiful, pleading look in the old 
man’s eyes—“ thy brother was dead !” 

Yes, Addison must be right. Nature 
and humour cannot be far apart. The 
source and spring of humour is human 
life. Its charm consists not merely 
in laughter, or even in joy, but in 
the stirring of those sympathies and 
associations which exist invariably in 
the race, for we inherit a world-life 
and a religion, the earth-springs of 
whose realities lie, perchance, too deep 
for laughter, but not, Heaven be 
thanked, too deep for tears. 


J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 





























THE DISASTROUS 





Tue little paper bearing this title 
which was printed in the January 
number of Macmillan has been a source 
of doubt and perplexity to many, Tee- 
totalers in particular have gone astray 
about it, and many besides these have 
apparently come to the conclusion that 
the writer was a new drunkards’ adyo- 
cate. One west-of-England journal 
did me the honour to describe me as a 
“new bumpkin ” frightened by an old 
bogey, Others held that I was alto- 
gether wrong in calling the drunkard 
a great patriot; and some of those who 
saw the drift of the article complained 
that I had not made good the thesis ; 
that it would be a very difficult thing 
for the nation to find in other sources 
the revenue lost by its extensively 
taking to the consumption of water. 
For several weeks after the January 
number of this magazine appeared the 
Alliance News, that excellent organ of 
northern teetotalers, found itself con- 
strained to refute my statements, and 
laboured hard at this very point. It 
has sought to prove that it would be 
the easiest thing in the world to make 
good any gap that abstinence from 
strong drink might produce in the 
national income, and in doing so ap- 
peared to imagine that it was demolish- 
ing an adversary. My critics will, I 
trust, forgive me for saying that they 
have for the most part wasted their 
labour. I am not, to begin with, 
anti-temperance in my leanings and 
sympathies. The licensing laws are 
as much an abomination to me as they 
can be to the fiercest total abstainer 
living. I would remove all power of 
creating and nursing in brewers’ in- 
terests monopolies of this pernicious 
description from the hands that now 
hold it, and deposit the control of the 
drink trade in popularly-constituted 
local bodies. Nor would I give existing 
interests a farthing of compensation 
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for the abolition of their monopoly 
after due warning had been allowed 
them. Disliking teetotalism as some- 
thing that does not usually appeal to 
the better passions and higher self-con- 
trol of men, as something that bears 
much the same relation to manli- 
ness of character which monasticism 
does to the steadfastness that battles 
with the world in the world, I yet 
welcome it as a kind of educating 
power that may help the people 
onwards to that better, that dignified, 
self-reliant temperance I hope to see. 
And, looking at the propagandists of 
this new gospel of doing good to one’s 
self in order to do good to others, 
struck by the narrowness of their creed, 
my short essay was simply intended to 
draw aside the minds of its preachers 
from the selfish interests they insist 
upon to look for a moment at the 
broader ones which affect the nation. 
The teetotalers appear to me to have 
been, for the most part, too busy at 
persuading individuals that a state of 
water-drinking righteousness was the 
highest manifestation of individual 
prudence and thrift attainable here 
below, to be able to spare a thought 
for the greater national concerns that 
the triumph of their cold gospel could 
touch. They have been struggling for 
nearly two generations to overthrow 
a system of revenue which has held its 
ground in this country for more than 
two centuries, always with increasing 
importance to the Exchequer. Upon 
that system the whole machine of the 
state, the entire fiscal economy of the 
kingdom, may be said to rest, and the 
teetotaler never gave this aspect of it 
a serious thought. His utmost reach 
of vision, outside self-interests, was the 
poor rate, which sobriety, he declared, 
would lower, and if that did not stir 
his audience, he was prepared to swear 
roundly that spirit distilling and beer 
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brewing raised the price of the people’s 
bread. Obscurantism of this kind, I 
confess, rather damped one’s ardour for 
the watery good tidings ; but I thought 
it possible that the root of it lay in 
ignorance, that, consequently, one had 
only to point to the broader issues in- 
volved at once to induce the teetotal 
people to open their eyes and look 
around them. If, I imagined, they could 
once realise how deep-seated is the 
union which subsists between drink 
and the extravagances of a mighty 
empire, they perhaps might wake up to 
a recognition of the possibility at 
least that the triumph of temperance 
might mean likewise the triumph of 
concord between nations, the adjust- 
ment of many social inequalities ; that 
there lay indeed a whole world 
of political and social change in the 
reform of the English excise laws and 
the adoption of sober habits by the 
people. 

These were among my hopes; but I 
have been completely disappointed— 
no doubt, because I did not speak with 
sufficient clearness. Instead of awak- 
ing to the fact that behind teetotalism 
there lay issues of infinitely greater 
moment, the teetotalers, through 
their organ, the Alliance News, fall to 
proving, to their own satisfaction, that 
it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to make good a loss of 
15,000,0007. of drink revenue from 
other sources within the next ten 
years. Our red-coat and red-tape 
armies may therefore go comfortably 
to sleep. Arguing in ways too mys- 
terious for me to follow, the Vews 
produces this as the list of accretions 
to the branches of revenue other than 
Excise, which it expects to see in ten 
years’ time, because it sees them in 
the past :— 


Stamps say £3,000,000 
Income-Tax +, 2,500,000 
Post-vttice and Telegraph ,, 3,000,000 
Taxes a 395,000 
Tea ws 895,000 
Tobacco and Snuff te 800,000 
Railways 270,000 


£10,860,000 





This is less than 11,000,0002. ; but 
the Vews would effect a saving on the 
other side of the account equal to 
6,000,000/., by appropriating the 
sums devoted to pay off debt, which 
will be released by the expired termin- 
able annuities in 1885. Thus we 
get nearly 17,000,000/. to cover a 
deficit of 15,000,000/., and the tee- 
totalers go on their way happy. 

Did not this exhibition make us 
sad, it would be laughable. Surely 
it ought to be sufficient to demolish 
ostrich reasoning like this to ask the 
one question, What about the expen- 
diture? Will not it also grow during 
the coming ten years! A sober people 
will want more spent on education, 
and a larger population must require, 
under our increasingly centralised go- 
vernment, more waste of red tape in 
all departments. Our dependencies, old 
and new, and newest, grow more ex- 
pensive year by year, and need costlier 
and larger fighting appliances to pro- 
tect them. Through innumerable 
channels any ordinary increment of 
taxes will find means to disappear. 
The teetotaler’s organ founds its com- 
forting doctrine about elasticity of 
revenue on one side only of what has 
been the lesson of the balance-sheet in 
recent years. Ten years ago such and 
such taxes yielded so much less than 
they do now, therefore in ten years 
time they may be expected to exhibit 
a further equal expansion. But in 
the very list above given there are 
articles on which we know the yield 
must soon be reduced. In my pre- 
vious paper I instanced tea as an 
article upon which the present rate 
of duty cannot be maintained, whether 
the nation believes in “a free break- 
fast table” or not. Authentic returns 
for the past year show that the duty 
on tea averaged in that time 125 per 
cent as the market price of “sound 
common congou” on the quality of 
leaf, that is, which the “masses” con- 
sume. Tobacco, again, is taxed far 


too much, especially the tobacco of the 
poor, and a fairer adjustment of the 
duties thereon, which cannot be long 
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delayed, must for a time check, if it 
does not wholly destroy, the expan- 
sion of revenue. Nor will the rail- 
way passenger tax be long maintained 
in its present form. However just in 
itself some impost upon the receipts 
of the railway monopoly may be, the 
interests involved are too powerful to 
leave much hope for the future of this 
tax as a source of revenue. As for the 
income-tax it may be made to yield 
five millions more, or ten millions 
more, if the nation pleases, but its 
natural increment per penny has not 
been such of late years as to warrant 
the foolish estimate set down above. 
Nor can any sure hope be placed in 
‘“‘stamps.” For one thing the increase 
visible in the past ten years has been 
to no small extent a product of re- 
adjustment and changes which have 
to be taken account of in estimating 
the true expansion and that are quite 
ignored by the teetotalers. So in 
treating of the increase in the Post- 
Office revenue, the important point 
is overlooked that the increase in 
its expenses in ten years came to more 
than a million. Its charges are sure 
to expand still more rapidly in the 
future, for Post-Office employés are, as 
a rule, underpaid. 

The last trace of consolation van- 
ishes, in fact, when the broad head- 
ings of the expenditure side of the 
account are examined. Comparisons 
by single years are extremely rough 
and uncertain guides, but it may be 
noted that had the teetotalers’ organ 
deducted the increment of outgo for 
the years compared by them from the 
increment of income, nearly eight of 
its eleven millions would have dis- 
appeared. There remains, however, 
the lapse of terminable annuities in 
1885. That is safe enough, it may be 
hoped. Is the nation, then, to have 
the nether millstone of its debt tied 
about its neck for ever to please the 
water drinkers? That is what this 
astounding suggestion means. Prudent, 
careful ple would like to see the 
6,000,0007. to be released two years 
hence appropriated in some way to a 


further reduction of the debt ; but the 
teetotaler says, “ Nothing of the kind! 
Let the money go to keep our fighting 
men in good heart, to make the con- 
coction of little wars easy, to feed the 
extravagance of administrative de- 
partments that multiply their charges 
like gnats in summer, and to sustain 
the lumbering, shiftless machinery of 
the state.” This seems to an on- 
looker quite a sublime display of self- 
ishness, because it is so obviously 
unconscious. Possessed of his one 
idea the teetotaler cares not a jot how 
the world wags with what does not 
interest him. Not thus will his cause 
be made to prosper. If he is to take 
social and financial reformers in the 
wider sense of the term with him in 
this crusade of his, he must approach 
them in a different spirit from that 
which my innocent little paper has 
drawn forth to the light of day. 

The dilemma, in a word, is this :— 
The pressure of the democracy gives 
no indication of becoming lighter 
against the continuance of a policy of 
high indirect taxes, and while that 
pressure remains, any Government 
which meets the fall in the drink 
revenue by further additions to, say, 
the Customs duties on any article, will 
be a short-lived Government. The 
problem is therefore infinitely more 
serious than the teetotalers think. 
I should be glad if they would earn- 
estly devote themselves to its discus- 
sion. How, I ask again, are they to 
compensate the nation for the loss of 
its drink revenue, when other indirect 
sources of income are being attacked 
and demolished from other quarters? 
Teetotalers talk now as if all things 
except the drink revenue will work 
for the benefit of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But there are many 
interests to consider, and many evils 
to remedy in the nation besides those 
connected with the swallowing of 
strong liquors, and the teetotalers 
may rest assured that these others 
will have attention from somebody. 
These devotees to the pump will not 
be allowed to plunge the whole nation 
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into the mocking waters of Tantalus ; 
and in proportion as sobriety spreads 
among the people will the demand 
grow louder for either fiscal or ad- 
ministrative changes affecting all re- 
venue and spending departments. 
What I have sought to do upon this 
point is to elicit the attitude of the 
teetotalers towards the greater side 
of the questions they are helping to 
raise, and thus far their answer has 
been weak as water, Their minds 
have not even looked towards the goal 
to which they are struggling to hurry 
the nation. Doubtless new taxes can 
be found. Nobody imagines that 
sobriety in drinking will ruin the 
country pecuniarily, and it is possible 
even that it may provide new and sure 
sources of supply for the Exchequer, 
but we cannot be certain of this off- 
hand. The teetotalers at all events 
give us no data to go by in forming 
a judgment. What we want, then, is 
a clear answer to a plain demand. 
The teetotalers must rouse them- 
selves, and learn to consider affairs 
outside the range of their one idea ; 
they must think whither their gospel 
is leading the nation, and try to help 
us, if possible, to find a solution of the 
far-reaching social, political, fiscal, and 
other tremendous questions they are 
so busy in calling into activity—busy 
in part because hitherto so heedless. 
Will the water devotee, in other words, 
join the ranks of those who plead for 
peace among nations, who deprecate 
constant wars and conquests, with 
their waste, misery, and crime—all 
made easy by the drink revenue? or 


will he become a disciple of those who 
cry out for direct taxation, who 
would, as the phrase of many now 
is, “nationalise” the land in some 
form, be it by appropriation of rent 
or otherwise? or will he become a 
protectionist, and strive to recoup the 
revenue and distressed landowners 
together by taxes on bread? These 
are the things we want to know ; and 
the teetotaler must realise that he 
cannot isolate himself and ride his 
hobby as if he had the road all to 
himself. His drink problem is inti- 
mately connected with the future of 
England and of the English empire, 
and the sooner he wakes up to the 
meaning of that fact, ceasing mean- 
while to amuse himself with such 
soap-bubbles as one has here had to 
burst, the better may it be in the 
end for him and his “cause.” A 
decrease of 15,000,0002. in the drink 
revenue within the next ten years 
would, he may rest assured, suffice to 
overturn the whole’ existing basis of 
taxation, unless it were accompanied 
by economies which the bureaucracy 
and swordocracy of the country would 
not endure unless forced to submit by 
the determination of the tax-payers, 
by the force of an enlightened public 
opinion. What hope have we that 
the opponents of alcoholic drink will 
aid in the creation of this force? 
Which side will they stand upon in 
the coming fight? One cannot say, 
but the indications thus far are dis- 
tinctly other than satisfactory, the 
more is the pity. 


A. J, WIitson. 
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CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 1378—1464.! 


THREE periods in the History of Europe 
seem especially to invite the attention 
of the student who wishes to discover 
the causes of the social phenomena 
which he sees around him, They are: 

1. The period of the Barbarian Mi- 
grations. 

2. The period of the Reformation. 

3. The period of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The first he must study in order to 
know how it comes to pass that we are 
here at all; the second, that he may 
know why, instead of that unity of 
belief which pervaded all Europe in 
the Middle Ages, he finds now in 
every English village traces of the 
influence of two different schools of 
thought, the Puritan and the Catholic ; 
thethird, because every action and every 
word between men of different classes 
of society in a State of Western Europe 
at this day is other than it would have 
been if the French Revolution had 
been stifled in its cradle. 

Canon Creighton’s long-looked for 
History of the Papacy will, when it is 
completed, give us a comprehensive 
picture of the second of these periods, 
as seen from the point of view of the 
chief sufferers by the change which 
made it memorable, the Popes of Rome. 
He begins at a time, near the close of 
the fourteenth century, when the suc- 
cessor of 8S. Peter, though his spiritual 
lustre was slightly tarnished by his 
long residence at Avignon, and by the 
degrading dependence on France which 
resulted from it, was still the un- 
doubted head of Christendom, draw- 
ing large revenues from every Euro- 
pean country, and ruling with almost 
absolute sway every European church 
except those of Byzantium and Mos- 
cow. He will end, we trust, at the 

1 4 History of the Papacy during the period 
of the Reformation. By M. Creighton, M.A. 
(vols, i. and ii., 1378—1464), Longmans. 


Council of Trent, when the Popes, 
having in vain endeavoured to re- 
unite Christendom under their obe- 
dience, issued their decrees which only 
Spain and Italy received with unques- 
tioning faith; France not becoming 
decidedly papal till after the wars of 
the League, and a good half of Ger- 
many never returning to the papal 
fold at all. As Ranke’s History of 
the Popes takes up the thread of 
the story at the Council of Trent, 
and continues it through the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it will be seen that this book (which 
treats the subject somewhat in Ranke’s 
style, and .on similar lines) will, when 
completed, and taken in conjunction 
with the German historian’s work, 
furnish the reader with a complete 
history of “the Great Latin Patri- 
archate,” from the days of our Edward 
IIL. to the accession of the house of 
Brunswick. 

The reader who examines Mr. Creigh- 
ton’s list of authorities, and who ob- 
serves his manner of handling them, 
will feel some confidence that his con- 
clusions are not likely to be largely 
modified by subsequent inquirers. And, 
what is rare in Church history, the 
book is written absolutely without any 
polemical bias. It is the work of a 
Protestant clergyman, but, with the 
exception of a sentence here and there, 
it might, we conceive, have been 
written by a Roman Catholic divine. 
And this not from indifference to 
matters of ecclesiastical controversy, 
but because the author has made it his 
business to record facts, the undoubted 
facts of a certain portion of medieval 
history, rather than to comment upon 
or appreciate their exact bearing on 
the controversies of a later day. It 
is true that the great fissure between 
Protestant and anti-Protestant writers 
not having manifested itself in the 
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times which Mr. Creighton’s narration 
has yet reached, this virtue of his- 
toric impartiality is one compara- 
tively easy to preserve, except, per- 
haps, with reference to the Bohemian 
war. Later on, when every book that 
is written will be a clause in the great 
plaidoyerie between Rome and Witten- 
berg, or Rome and Geneva, when every 
witness will speak as it were with a 
halter round his neck, and the question 
that recurs every moment will be not 
‘** What is said in the authorities?” but 
“Who has said it?” then will come a 
sorer test of the author’s absolute im- 
partiality on the seat of judgment. 

After a short introductory sketch, 
dealing chiefly with the “Seventy 
Years’ Captivity,” the residence of 
the Popes at Avignon, Mr. Creighton’s 
history begins with that strange em- 
broglio known as the Great Schism. 

If ever there was a time in the 
history of the papacy when tact 
and prudence of the highest order 
were required for the management of 
its affairs, it was at the moment of 
the return from Avignon. More than 
half of the Sacred College were French, 
secretly longing for a return to their 
luxurious palaces by the Rhone. Yet 
the might of popular religious ideas, 
the enthusiasm of St. Catherine of 
Siena, the obvious truth that the 
Bishop of Rome could not be for ever 
divorced from his own city, had brought 
them back in spite of themselves to 
Rome. There they found themselves 
confronted by a fierce populace, jealous 
for the honour of their city, still mind- 
ful of some of the lessons of liberty 
which they had learned from the lijis 
of Rienzi, but above all things anxious 
at the present moment to be no longer 
governed by strangers, and therefore 
shouting, with some ring of defiance in 
their voices, “A Roman! a Roman! We 
want a Roman for our Pope, or at least 
an Italian.” Outside the city, but be- 
yond a not distant frontier, the weary 
question of the Neapolitan succession 
which simmered on for two centuries, 
was, as usual, keeping the whole of 
the South of Italy in a turmoil, In 


these circumstances, tact, discretion, 
endless patience could alone guide the 
bark of 8S. Peter safely through the 
shallows. By a strange fatality, 
the College of Cardinals just at this 
crisis chose a man who, more nearly 
than any other of the 254 bishops of 
Rome, realised the awful idea of a 
lunatic Pope, an insane Infallibility, 
This was Bartolommeo Prignano, Arch- 
bishop of Bari, who took the title of 
Urban VI. A man of humble parent- 
age, and, by a strange departure from 
the usual course of procedure, not even 
a Cardinal previous to his election, this 
Pope certainly illustrated in his subse- 
quent career the old proverb about 
the equestrian performances of persons 
who have hitherto subsisted on the 
alms of the public. Here is Mr. 
Creighton’s spirited sketch of the ap- 
pearance and character of this ex- 
tremely eccentric Pontiff : 


‘*The Cardinals had elected Prignano as a 
respectable figure-head who would prove amen- 
able to their wishes. He had a reputation for 
theological and legal learning: he was well 
versed in the business of the Curia: he knew 
the charms of Avignon, and was likely to find 
a good excuse for returning there and carrying 
on the traditions of the Avignonese papacy. 
Great was their disappointment when they 
found that one whom they regarded as insig- 
nificant was resolved to make himself their 
master. Urban VI. had never been a Cardinal 
and so was untouched by the traditions of the 
order. Like many men whose presumed in- 
significance has raised them unexpectedly 
to high positions, he longed to assert his au- 
thority roundly over his former superiors. He 
had long held his tongue and allowed others 
to lord it over him; now that his turn was 
come he was resolved to use his opportunity 
to the full: He was a short, stout man, with 
a swarthy face, full of Neapolitan fire and 
savagery. His monkish piety burned to dis- 
tinguish itself by some striking measures of 
reform; but he was without knowledge of 
himself or of the world, and knew notbing of 
the many steps to be taken between good in- 
tentions and their practical execution. He 
thought that he could enforce his will by self- 
assertion and that the Cardinals could be re- 
duced to absolute obedience by mere rudeness. 
Already, on Easter-Monday, he began to in- 
veigh against the conduct of the bishops and 
said that they were perjured because they de- 
serted their sees and followed the Curia. He 
tried to enforce sumptuary regulations upon 
the Cardinals and ordered that they should 
make their meals of one dish only. He 
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no tact, no sense of dignity or decorum. He 
sat in the consistory and interrupted speakers 
with remarks of ‘Rubbish,’ ‘Hold your 
tongue,’ ‘ You have said enough.’ His anger 
found vent in unmeasured language. One 
day he called Cardinal Orsini a fool ; | 
the Cardinal of Limoges turn away his heac 
and make a face at something that he said, 
he bade him hold up his head and look him in 
the face. Another day he grew so angry with 
the same Cardinal that he rushed at him to 
strike him, but Robert of Geneva pulled him 
hack to his seat, exclaiming, ‘ Holy Father ! 
Holy Father! what are you doing ?’” 


It was not wonderful that before 
long the wrong-headedness of the 
new Pope had brought the affairs of 
the Church into intolerable confusion. 
The majority of the Cardinals, feeling 
this, and longing to return to Avignon, 
bethought them of an expedient. There 
had been violence and clamour in Rome 
at the time of the last election. The 
Cardinals, though not actually mo- 
lested, had certainly seen and heard 
enough to make a number of elderly 
men, delicately nurtured, somewhat 
nervous about their personal safety. 
Let them declare that their previous 
election was invalid, as having been 
made under duresse, and proceed to 
the choice of a new Pontiff. The 
question whether this plea was a good 
one, assumed before long great, even 
European, importance. The reader 
will find Mr. Creighton’s short but 
weighty summingup of the whole 
controversy in his First Appendix 
(vol. i, pp. 424, 425). Upon the 
whole he inclines to the conclusion 
that Bartolommeo Prignano, though a 
most unfit man for the place, was a 
truly-elected Pope. As he says, “The 
election of Urban VI. was accepted 
as valid by the Cardinals until he 
became intolerable to them, and they 
wished to rid themselves of an un- 
expected master.” 

But, whatever be the rights of the 
case, the whole body of Cardinals, Ital- 
ians as well as French, revolted from 
Urban, and elected a new Pope, Cardinal 
Robert of Geneva, a statesman and 
soldier in the very prime of life, tall 
and of stately presence, with suave 
manners, iron will, and pitiless heart, 
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the very man for a crisis of this sort, 
one who would enjoy the highest seat 
in Christendom all the more keenly 
because of the brisk struggle that 
must be faced before he could feel 
that it was his own. He took the 
name of Clement VII., and _ before 
long retired to Avignon. Thus on 
the 20th September, 1378, was the 
Great Schism commenced. 

Urban VL, at first discouraged by 
the desertion of his Cardinals, soon 
recovered his spirits, and created 
twenty-eight new Cardinals of his 
own. But these ecclesiastics had no 
enviable life. Urban, whose chief 
thought was how to aggrandise his 
nephew Butillo, a coarse and brutal 
profligate, conspicuous even among 
papal nephews by his disagreeable 
qualities, was soon deep in the wars 
of the Neapolitan succession. In 1384, 
in order to interfere in that struggle 
the more effectually, being for the mo- 
ment the enraged enemy of both the 
claimants to the throne, he took up his 
quarters at Nocera, that little town 
nestling among the Campanian hills, 
where rather more than a century 
before, in old Hohenstaufen days, 
dwelt the knightly but unfortunate 
Manfred, whom his rival, Charles of 
Anjou, called contemptuously “Sultan 
of Nocera.” Here a plan for Urban’s 
deposition was hatched by some of 
his Cardinals, who “ stood aghast at 
the stubbornness and recklessness of 
the intractable Pope.” 


** Tt was monstrous that they should submit 
to be dragged helplessly from place to place as 
the whim of the passionate old man might 
dictate. It was natural that they should take 
counsel together how they could rid themselves 
of this intolerable yoke. . . . Their plan was 
to set up a hody of commissioners by the side 
of an incapable Pope ; the papal monarchy as 
exercised by a mad despot was to be limited 
by a permanent council of the ecclesiastical 
aris The plan was ingenious and the 
constitutional question which it raised was of 

eat importance for the future of the papacy. 

ut Cardinal Orsini revealed it to Urban VI. 
before it had been brought to maturity, and 
the Pope lost no time in crushing it. On 
January 11, 1385, he called to a consisto: 
the six Cardinals whom he most suspected ; 
his nephew Butillo seized them, and cast them 
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into a loathsome dungeon made in a broken 
cistern. The Pope accused them of a plot to 
seize his person, compel him to confess himself 
to bea heretic, and then burn him. They were 
left in their horrible dungeon to suffer from 
cold, hunger, and loathsome reptiles. Dietrich 
of Niem, who was sent to examine them, gives 
us an account of their sufferings and of the 
Pope’s vindictive fury. It was in vain that 
the unhappy men pleaded their innocence ; in 
vain Dietrich of Niem entreated the Pope to 
be merciful. Urban’s face glowed with anger 
like a lamp, and his throat grew hoarse with 
furious maledictions. The accused were 
dragged before a consistory and were urged to 
confess ; when they still pleaded innocence, 
they were again plunged into their dungeon. 
Three days afterwards they were submitted to 
torture, elderly and infirm.as many of them 
were. The brutal Butillo stood by and laughed 
at their sufferings, whilst the Pope himself 
walked in a garden outside, listening with 
satisfaction to their shrieks of agony, and 
reading his hours from the Breviary in a loud 
voice that the torturer might display more 
diligence when he knew that the Pope was at 
hand. After this the unhappy Cardinals were 
again carried back to their prisons. With his 
College of Cardinals thus crippled Urban pro- 
ceeded: to strengthen it by new nominations, 
amongst whom were many Germans. We are 
not surprised to find that they all refused the 
dangerous honour, and only a few Neapolitans 
could be found to accept it.” 


After the failure of the Cardinals’ 
plot the king of Naples, undaunted 
by excommunications and interdicts, 
commenced in earnest the siege of 
Nocera. 


«*The town was soon taken, but the castle 
was on a steep rock and was well fortified : 
its outer wall was thrown down by bombard- 
meprt, but the citadel remained impregnable. 
Three or four times a day the dauntless Pope 
appeared at a window, and, with bell and 
torch, cursed and excommunicated the be- 
sieging army. He issued a Bull freeing from 
ecclesiastical penalties all clergy who might 
kill or mutilate the partisans of Charles. Al- 
berigo (the Neapolitan general) replied by a 
proclamation offering a reward of 10,000 florins 
to any one who would bring the Pope alive or 
dead into the camp. Never had Pope used 
his ecclesiastical authority so profusely ; never 
hadiPope been treated with such contumelious 
contempt.” 


At length the Pope, by the help of 
a body of Condottiere troops, escaped 
from his captivity, carrying with him 
not only his baggage but a yet dearer 
prize, his captive Cardinals. He crossed 
the Apennines under the blazing sun 
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of an Italian August ; he galloped over 
the plain of Barletta—that memo- 
rable plain known to the Roman 
Senate by the name of Cannz, where 
once, on another August day, the 
beaten Consul, Marcus Varro, fled be- 
fore the Carthaginian cavalry, leaving 
70,000 Roman soldiers dead upon the 
field. From the neighbouring port of 
Trani some friendly galleys bore the 
Pope and his retinue to the safe 
shelter of Genoa. Here he abode one 
year. “ Before his departure the cap- 
tive Cardinals were put to death and 
buried in a stable, because the Pope 
no longer wished to be troubled by 
the custody of prisoners. One only 
was released—an Englishman, Adam 
Easton, who owed his safety to the 
special entreaties of King Richard 
IL.” 

Three years later, in 1389, Pope 
Urban died at Rome, breathing out 
anathemas against the partisans of 
Clement, and still meditating another 
expedition to Naples on behalf of his 
beloved Butillo. 

The character of Urban as here por- 
trayed will serve as a typeof most of the 
chief actors in the Great Schism. None, 
perhaps, of his successors, or of their 
rivals at Avignon, were so regardless 
of the decorous traditions of the papal 
office as he, but of all, or nearly all, 
it may be said that they were undis- 
guised and unscrupulous self-seekers. 
Not a gleam of honest conscientious 
difference in principle ennobles the 
contest between Rome and Avignon. 
It is simply a question which of two 
greedy old men shall have the right 
of standing at the turnpike-gate and 
taking toll of the wayfarers to heaven, 
which shall have the Annates flow- 
ing into his treasury, which shall 
have the power of reserving the fat- 
test bishoprics in Christendom for his 
nephews and their friends. 

Speaking generally, it might be 
said that during the thirty-six years 
that the Schism lasted, France, Spain, 
and Scotland owned Clement and his 
successors, while England, Germany, 
and most of the Italian states were “ in 
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the obedience” of Urban, and those 
who came after him. This enumera- 
tion at once suggests how different 
were the dividing lines of national 
sympathy at the close of the fourteenth 
century from those which existed even 
two centuries later. Scotland and 
France, drawn together by their here- 
ditary feud with the intervening king- 
dom of England ; France and Spain on 
the same side, because a divided Spain 
had in it no menace for France ; Spain 
and Germany pulling opposite ways 
because no important matrimonial 
alliance yet united their two dynasties 
—how different is all this from the 
Europe of Charles V. and Philip 11. 
In truth, the period covered by 
these volumes is the nadir of the 
House of Austria, and we almost 
wish that Mr. Creighton had furnished 
us with a map in order to impress 
this fact upon the general reader who, 
too often, cannot get it out of his 
head that whenever he hears of a 
Duke or Archduke of Austria, he 
must think of a sovereign whose 
sway extended over all that space, 
from the Vorarlberg to the Bukovina 
and from Bohemia to the tip of Dal- 
matia, which is now delineated as 
Austria, or at best as Austria-~Hun- 
gary, in a modern atlas. How 
different was the real state of the 
case the historical student well knows. 
Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, still 
strictly elective monarchies, were, as 
a rule, filled by princes of the house 
of Luxemburg, occasionally gravitat- 
ing towards the Hapsburg house by a 
marriage of the kind for which “ Felix 
Austria” was famous, but soon re- 
bounding again into some sphere quite 
different from that of which a Hapsburg 
archduke was the centre. And the 
Austrian dominions proper, the Arch- 
duchy, the Tyrol, Styria, and so 
forth, were so severely divided up 
among the different princes of the 
house, men of no great capacity, and 
often hostile to one another, that 
their weight—at any rate as compared 
with the Luxemburg kingdoms—was 
inconsiderable in the politics of Ger- 
No. 28].—ven, XLvII. 
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many. Of course all this will soon 
make itself apparent to a careful 
reader of the volumes before us, but it 
is a great point to get the mind 
thoroughly delivered from the do- 
minion of our present map of Europe. 
As it is, we fear that some readers 
will to the last retain an uncomfort- 
able impression that Bohemians or 
Hungarians, fighting against the head 
of the house of Austria, were in some 
way fighting against their natural 
sovereign. 

But we must return to our rival 
Popes. Urban VI., as we have already 
seen, died at Rome in 1389. In 1394 
his rival, Clement VII., followed him 
to the tomb. The once impetuous and 
daring Robert of Geneva had been 
sobered by the anxieties of his dubious 
position, and had not shown perhaps all 
that audacity and fertility of resource 
which had been expected of him by 
the rebellious Cardinals when they 
kissed his feet at Fundi. It might 
have been hoped that the deaths of the 
two chief actors in the Schism would 
have put an end to a strife which was 
felt to be the scandal of Christendom. 
But so it was not to be. Each Pope had 
created a body of Cardinals, the safety 
of whose position depended on the 
recognition of the validity of his 
election, and who at his death dared 
not cast that death on the reality of 
their Cardinalship which would have 
been implied by failing to meet at 
once and elect a new Pope. A Cardinal 
is essentially a Pope-chooser, and po- 
tentially a Pope himself. If on the 
death of the reigning Pope he does not 
at once have himself immured in a 
conclave, he thereby confesses himself 
no true Cardinal. Thus by a fatality 
which a Greek Chorus would have 
found a melancholy pleasure in be- 
moaning, the Schism perpetuated itself 
and anti-pope followed anti-pope in 
dreary but inevitable succession. 

Still, both parties no doubt earnestly 
desired the close of the Schism. They 
desired it not only for the sake of the 
Church. but also on selfish grounds, 
for so long as it lasted, neither Pope, 
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and neither College of Cardinals, could 
feel their position secure. But, as is 
generally seen in religious controver- 
sies, each party’s desire for the restora- 
tion of unity amounted in practice 
only to a willingness to receive the 
absolute and unqualified submission 
of its rival. Commonplaces about 
Christian charity and the wickedness 
of rending the robe of Christ, are 
easily uttered if, when the time comes 
for reducing them to practice, one 
need only say “our party is and has 
always been solely and absolutely in 
the right. Let our opponents confess 
this, abandon their pretended claims 
to be a regularly-constituted Church, 
and we will graciously receive them 
again into our communion.” This was 
virtually the tone held by each rival 
Pontiff, and therefore the extreme 
eagerness for reunion which it was a 
common form for him to profess— 
especially on the eve of his election 
—was practically of no avail. 

Thus, when Clement VII. died, his 
Cardinals bound themselves bya solemn 
compact, if elected to the papacy, to 
resign it if called upon to do so by 
the majority of the Cardinals in the 
interests of the Church. “One 
Cardinal was proposed, but he cried 
out, ‘I am feeble, and perhaps would 
not abdicate. I prefer not to be ex- 
posed to the temptation.’ ‘I, on the 
other hand,’ said Peter de Luna, 
‘would abdicate as easily as I take off 
my hat.’ All eyes were turned on 
him; his political skill was well 
established, and his zeal for the re- 
union of the Church was credited. 
On September 28, 1394, Peter de 
Luna was elected Pope, and took the 
title of Benedict XIII.” And through 
exile, through imprisonment, through 
hardships of various kinds, in the face 
of all Christendom gradually uniting 
itself against him, with a courage and 
a tenacity of purpose, which one can- 
not but admire, did Benedict XIII. 
cling to the last to the triple crown, 
maintaining always and against all 
comers that he alone was rightful 
Pontiff, and that no man was entitled 


to displace him, and replying to the 
envoys of the Council of Constance 
who came to him in his high fortress 
of Peniscola, in Valencia, to announce 
his deposition by the Council. ‘ This, 
this,” striking the chair in which he 
sat, “is the true ark of Noah! The 
Church is not at Constance, it is at 
Peniscola.” 

So too, in 1406, when the turn came 
for the Italian Cardinals to elect a 
third successor to Urban VI., they 
went into conclave loudly asserting 
that they intended to elect not so 
much a Pope as a commissioner for the 
unity of the Church. With this view 
—and they were probably honest in 
expressing it—they chose the aged 
Venetian, Angelo Correr, a mere 
bundle of skin and bone, nearly eighty 
years of age, a man apparently so set 
upon restoring the unity of the Church 
that the only fear was that he might 
not live long enough to carry out his 
pious design. “His talk was of no- 
thing but unity ; he eagerly declared 
that no small hindrances should stand 
in his way ; if there was not a galley 
to take him to the place of conference 
with his rival, he would go in a fishing 
boat; if horses failed him he would 
take his staff in his hand and go on 
foot.” Yet this world-wearied devotee, 
whose only thought was for the unity 
of the Church, no sooner found him- 
self at the Vatican, surrounded by the 
usual greedy herd of papal nephews, 
than he showed himself keenest of the 
keen in devising schemes for retaining 
his power, and avoiding that meeting 
with his rival which both professed earn- 
estly to desire, but which was really 
as unpleasant a prospect to each as the 
meeting of the two kings on a chess- 
board. Even the obvious and naturally 
expected service which an old man of 
eighty might haverendered to Christen- 
dom by a speedy death, he failed to 
render. He lived on for eleven years, 
and had to be deposed, or at least 
strongly pressed to abdicate, by the 
Council of Constance. 

Towards that celebrated Council the 
history of the papacy now sets with a 
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steady and resistless current. All 
Christendom was weary of the strife 
of these two shrill disputants, and 
exhausted by their unceasing demands 
for money from the nations in their 
respective obediences. Somewhat in 
the same way in which the necessities 
of the four Imperial’ Courts set up 
by Diocletian impoverished the pro- 
vinces of the empire in the fourth 
century, so now did the requirements 
(in a certain sense the necessary require- 
ments) of the two papal courts drain 
the spiritual subjects of Rome in the 
fourteenth century. 

The first attempt at conciliar in- 
tervention only increased the diffi- 
culty. The Cardinals of the two “ obe- 
diences” met at Pisa in 1409, 
declared Benedict and Gregory de- 
posed, and chose Alexander V. in their 
stead. Unfortunately this council did 
not possess weight enough to carry 
the depositions which it had decreed. 
The new Pope was virtually only an 
anti-pope the more, and when his short 
but respectable reign of less than a 
twelvemonth was over the Cardinals 
were, or deemed that they were, com- 
pelled to elect Baldassare Cossa in his 
place, that fierce, unscrupulous con- 
dottiere-soldier, rather than priest, who 
figures in history as not perhaps the 
worst, but decidedly one of the most 
disreputable, of Pontiffs, under the 
title of John XXIII. All that the 
Council of Pisa had done was to turn 
the two Popes into three. Appalling 
as the result must have been to con- 
temporary Christendom, the Muse of 
history may surely be allowed to 
smile at so paradoxical a result of the 
somewhat boastfully-expressed deter- 
mination of the Council of Pisa to 
restore the unity of the Church. 

The failure of this attempt to re- 
store peace to the Church by means 
of a general Council did not discour- 
age its supporters from making another 
attempt, five years later, on a larger 
scale, with better preparation, and 
backed by the authority of him who 
was still recognised as the temporal 
head of all Christendom, the king 


of the Romans (not yet crowned 
emperor), Sigismund of Luxemburg. 
Thus we are brought to the Council 
of Constance, one of those great 
pageants of the middle ages, the main 
events of which have succeeded in 
fastening themselves on the recollec- 
tion of Europe. Few readers of history 
are not familiar with the figure of 
John XXIII. rolling in the snow of 
the Arlberg pass, and replying to his 
anxious attendants, “ Here I lie in the 
devil’s name ;” with the same John 
slowly descending the hills towards 
the Lake of Constance, and muttering 
under his breath, “ A trap for foxes” ; 
or five months later escaping in groom’s 
disguise on a wretched hack from the 
gates of the city while all the citizens 
were intent on a tournament. Sigis- 
mund, too, “ Sigismundus super gram- 
maticam,” who “blushed visibly when 
Huss, about to die, alluded to the let- 
ter of safe conduct granted him which 
was issuing in such fashion,” is well 
known to readers of Carlyle’s Friedrich. 


** Sigismund blushed ; but could not con- 
veniently mend the matter—so many matters 
pressing on him just now, as they perpetually 
did and had done. An always-hoping, never- 
resting, unsuccessful, vain and empty Kaiser. 
Specious. speculative ; given to eloquence, 
diplomacy, and the windy instead of the solid 
arts ; always short of money, for one thing. 
He roamed about and talked eloquently ; aim- 
ing high and generally missing ; how he went 
to conquer Hungary and had to float down the 
Donau instead, with an attendant or two, in a 
most private manner, and take refuge with the 
Grand Turk ; this we have seen and this ‘is 
the general emblem of it.” 


The reader will find this unfavour- 
able judgment of Sigismund lightened 
by a stroke or two, but not contra- 
dicted by Mr. Creighton, who, how- 
ever, gives him a harder rap than any 
of Carlyle’s, in describing the cere- 
monies at the coronation of Martin V., 
the new Pope chosen by the Council 
in 1417, in whom the Schism was at 
Jast successfully terminated. 

“Then Martin V. mounted a horse and went 


in stately procession through the town, Sigis- 
mund and Frederick of Brandenburg holding 
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the reins of his steed. The Jews met him, 
according to custom, bearing the volume of 
the law, and begging him to confirm their pri- 
vileges. Martin, perhaps not at once under- 
standing the ceremony, refused the volume ; 
but Sigismund took it and said, ‘The law of 
Moses is just and good, nor do we reject it, but 
you do not keep it as you ought.” Then he 
gave them back the volume, and Martin, who 
had now his cue, said, ‘ Almighty God remove 
the veil from your eyes, and make you see the 
light of everlasting life.’ J¢ is impossible not 
to feel that Sigismund was excellently fitted to 
discharge the duties of a Pope with punctilious 
decorum.” 


These incidents, however, and even 
“the martyrdoms of those two noble 
confessors, John Hus and Jerome of 
Prague, belong only to the external 
history of the Council. The internal 
history of the conciliar movement, 
especially its relation to the teaching 
of Marsiglio of Padua, of Peter d’Ailly, 
and Gerson, and of their adherents in 
the University of Paris, is set forth 
with great fulness by Mr. Creighton, 
whose work will, in fact, amount to a 
history of the Rise and Fall of Councils 
in the Middle Ages. We may remark 
by the way that it is curious to ob- 
serve that a Council, the béte noire of 
the papacy in the fifteenth century, 
was an instrument of discipline greatly 
commended by the Popes of an earlier 
day. Thus Pope Symmachus, about 
the year 517, addressed severe reproofs 
to the Burgundian bishops for having 
allowed their Councils to fall into 
desuetude.' It is true that he was 
then speaking of national, not of 
ecumenical Councils, but one cannot 
imagine that even a national Council 
would have been welcomed by Boni- 
face IX. or John XXIII. 

In his anxious desire to preserve a 
judicial impartiality, Mr. Creighton 
suggests some reasons for supposing 
that poor Baldassare Cossa was not 
quite so great a monster as it has been 
the fashion to represent him. A most 
unfit person to be in any sense the 
vicar of Christ he undoubtedly was, 
but we are not obliged to believe all 
the allegations of hideous immoralities 


1 Aviti Epistola, 80. See Hefele, ii. 681. 


which the Council of Constance piled 
up against him in order to justify their 
strong, hitherto almost unheard-of, 
step, the deposition of a Pope. 

The same desire to be absolutely 
fair leads the author, in our opinion, 
a little too far in his—we do not say 
justification, but—explanation of the 
act of the Council in burning John 
Hus in defiance of the safe conduct 
granted him by Sigismund. It seems 
to us that on Mr. Creighton’s own 
showing the trial was unfair beyond 
that degree of unfairness which is 
covered by the principle that “it is 
impossible that a trial for opinions 
can ever be considered fair by the 
accused.” At least one charge, the 
monstrous one that he declared him- 
self to be the fourth person of the 
Trinity, was not alleged in his hear- 
ing till the actual day of his condem- 
nation, and then he was forbidden to 
reply to it. So, too, it may be true 
that “the Council was anxious for his 
submission, and gave him every oppor- 
tunity to make it.” But the fate of 
his disciple Jerome, who did make 
such a submission, showed that not 
even in victory were these ecclesiastics 
generous or merciful. Jerome, who 
submitted, was burned, and we see no 
reason to suppose that if Hus had 
submitted his life would have been 
spared. 

As for the safe-conduct, no doubt 
the matter did not appear quite so 
clear to the conscience of a member of 
the Council as it does to every honour- 
able man, Catholic or Protestant, at 
the present day. There were questions 
how far Sigismund’s  safe-conduct 
bound the Council — questions what 
the terms of the letter, which “ ordered 
all men to give Hus free passage, and 
allow him to stay or return at plea- 
sure,” really amounted to. However, 


there is happily now a general consent 
to the proposition that to throw the 
holder of such a safe-conduct into a 
pestilential dungeon, to keep him there 
for eight months, then to set him up 
at a stake, pnt a paper cap painted 
over with fiends on his head, telling 
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him that his soul is committed to the 
devil, and to follow up this Christian 
utterance by burning his body and 
casting his ashes into the Rhine,—all 
this was not keeping the promise 
which had been made, and on the 
faith of which Hus had come from 
the safe shelter of Bohemia into the 
midst of his opponents. Medieval 
theology, with all its subtlety, might 
have learned something from the rude 
Israelite warriors, who would not 
break the oath cunningly and deceit- 
fully obtained from them by the elders 
of Gibeon. Christianity, as repre- 
sented by its greatest ornaments in 
the fifteenth century, was here im- 
measurably beneath the standard of 
the Jewish Psalmist: “He that 
sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not.” 

The contents of the second volume 
we must not attempt to summarise, 
however briefly. The reader will find 
therein the further development of the 
struggle between the papacy and “ the 
conciliar idea,” as the latter mani- 
fested itself in the strange, turbulent, 
democratic Council of Basel. He will 
also, as he proceeds, find himself more 
and more deeply immersed in the study 
of the character of Pius II., the shifty, 
many-sided Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
the man who began life as a mere 
political adventurer, and ended it as a 
fervent crusader, an all-but martyred 
Pope. The portrait of this Pontiff, in 
whom the Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance, even (by his love for Nature) 
the Nineteenth Century, seem each to 
claim a share, is, we think, the best 
thing in Mr. Creighton’s book, especi- 
ally those parts of it in which, without 
formal description, the character of 
Pius is, with something of Browning’s 
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power, self-portrayed as if by a light 
from within. 

Many of the debates with which the 
book deals will seem to a modern 
reader unprofitable janglings about 
utterly dead controversies. But let 
him tell himself what were the mighty 
events then still beneath the horizon, 
but destined to emerge before Pius II. 
had been fifty years in his grave ; and 
let him read these controversies by 
their light—then certainly they will 
not be without interest. Even the 
tedious negotiations about “ The Ger- 
man Neutrality” (as between Pope and 
Council) become solemn when we think 
that a similar neutrality, had it been 
feasible, would have spared Germany 
the unspeakable horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War, that war from whose 
ravages she has not even yet wholly 
recovered. And it is strange, when 
reading of the slight, scarcely per- 
ceptible, rift in matters ecclesiastical 
which sundered England from Spain 
at the Council of Constance, to think 
that only in the next century Sir 
Richard Greville will be standing on 
the deck of the Revenge and shout- 
ing— 


‘* 1 have ninety men and more that are lying 
sick ashore, 
I should count myself the coward if I left 
them, my Lord Howard, 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms 
of Spain.” 


We shall gladly welcome the guid- 
ance of so impartial a spirit and so 
well-furnished an intellect as Mr. 
Creighton’s through the controversies 
of the stirring and stormy times of 
the Reformation. 


Tuos. HopcKIN. 
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THE VULGAR TONGUE. 


‘* REFINING influence” is a phrase not 
seldom used in attempts to determine 
and appreciate the effects of civilisa- 
tion upon language, as well as the 
direct and indirect action of many 
causes upon civilisation itself. What 
is ‘refining influence?” Nobody can 
tell. Retinement is an effluence, a draw- 
ing away ; not an influence or accretion. 
To speak, therefore, of a ‘refining in- 
tiluence,” is as absurd as it would be to 
talk about “a desperate hope,’”’ which 
expression of confused ideas is also not 
unknown to modern speech. Vulgarity, 
of a sort, our late English tongue 
can hardly be said to lack ; though it 
has lost much that, in a better signiti- 
cation, we might be proud rather than 
ashamed to call vulgar. The frequent 
use by persons of rank or pretension, 
by coalheavers, and by other useful and 
useless members of society, of foolish 
and unmeaning expletives, will supply 
the readiest examples of one species 
of vulgarity, both in its dregs and in 
its froth orscum. In another and far 
different kind of vulgarity, the poeti- 
cal, the practical, the homelier, terser, 
honester, earnester kind, our holdings 
are less than they were, by many an 
ingot of pure metal. 

Ten thousand terms, made to accom- 
modate technical necessity or physical 
investigation and experiment, could 
not add a doit to the wealth of a 
language. In no sense are they new 
words: in no measure or degree are 
they ours. Raked from antiquity, 
pieced and patched with greater or 
less cunning, they now serve, not one 
nation, with a language of its own, 
but all nations pursuing science and 
scientific invention with a terminology 
in common among them. The truth 
is, we can add little, and should be 
jealous of adding much, if anything, 
to a language that is once formed. 


But it behoves us to keep what we 
have ; to regain, if possible, what we 
had; and always to put our possession 
to the best uses in our power, resisting 
habits of careless make-shift in the 
choice of indifferent words toexpress our 
thought. Patient inquiry might force 
us to the conviction that fermentations 
instead of influences, impoverishment 
without refinement, have changed the 
language of Englishmen. We might 
even be driven to suspect that those 
good agencies on which our forefathers 
relied are beginning to fail us now, 
and are even turning traitors: that 
printing, which forced writing more 
than once to the point of absolute 
perfection, has afterwards hastened its 
decay: that writing, which erewhile 
made an exact man, now maketh at 
best a self-satisfied and over-confident 
man : that the theatre, which modelled 
orthoepy in a past age, has destroyed 
it in the present. We have a glibber 
productiveness in authorship than was 
ever prayed for; but it often suggests 
the difference between the two famous 
orators, one of whom never paused or 
wanted a word, while the other, 
pausing at times, never wanted the 
word. Journalism, in its hot haste, 
its indifference to all but the business 
of the hour, and its contemptuous dis- 
missal of the day’s work so soon as it 
has lapsed into the work of yesterday, 
has much to answer for. Mischief of 
another kind has been done by the ill- 
advised meddling of the “ purist.” 
Whoever first committed to the legi- 
bility of black-and-white that vicious 
noun-substantive has, it may be hoped, 
lived to repent a deed that offends for 
ever against verbal purity. What 
other English noun quod exit in ist has 
been tinkered out of an adjective? A 
puritist we might understand as a 
being somewhat differentiated from 
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a puritan; but “purist,” among all 
blundering conceits of modern phrase- 
ology, stands distinguished from its 
misshapen fellows by an unapproach- 
able singularity of malformation. 

It is the “ purist’”’ who has led the 
cry against a few verbal favourites of 
his aversion, such as “talented,” ‘‘ re- 
liable,” and similar small game. Let 
us deal first with the case of “ reli- 
able.” Verbs that need an interven- 
ing preposition before the object— 
verbs not transitive, but mostly used 
in application to some person or thing, 
as transitive verbs are always—yield 
no adjective-participles. Hence, the 
word “reliable,” proceeding by bend 
sinister from one of those intransitive 
verbs, is condemned as an adjective- 
participle that has no legitimate posi- 
tion. This is lawful judgment, no 
doubt ; and “ reliable” must down on 
his knees and sue for mercy. He 
should have been “rely-on-able,” if 
anything. But why does “ reliable”’ 
stand at the bar alone! Where are 
his companions, “ indispensable,” 
“laughable,” and ‘“ unaccountable,’ 
whose aliases should be “ indispense- 
with-able,” “ laugh-at-able,” and “ un- 
account/or-able”? A word used by 
Coleridge is “inappealable”; if he 
did not coin it, he must have taken it 
advisedly from some approved source. 
This word stands on a level with 
“reliable” and the rest; and wants 
the preposition “from’’ between the 
parent verb and the adjectival termina- 
tion ; viz., “inappeal-/rom-able.” Like 
Captain Macheath, rogue ‘‘ reliable” 
might wonder to find himself without 
better company beneath hangman 
“ purist’s’’ gibbet. 

Now for “talented.” This is a cant 
word, scarcely used by any but the 
lowest class of writers; but to con- 
demn it on the ground of its irregular 
formation, there being no verb “to 
talent,” is to betray ignorance or 
thoughtlessness such as would at once 
disable the criticism, There is no 
verb “to neat-hand”; but “kind, 
neat-handed Phillis,” our pastoral ac- 
quaintance of good old time, is well 


understood to be a young person gifted 
with neat hands. So, we have 
“skilled,” though there is no verb 
“to skill,” except a verb that is not to 
our purpose, and has hardly been used 
since the poet of the Fuérie Queen 
employed it in its ancient sense, “ to 
be of importance,” or “‘to signify.” 
Unless we are prepared to quarrel, 
then, with “skilled,” ‘‘ neat-handed,”’ 
** blue-eyed,” ‘ web-footed,” “‘ bandy- 
legged,” ‘“ broad-shouldered,” “ fair- 
haired,” and the like, because there 
are no corresponding verbs ‘to 
skill,” &ec., the objection to the word 
“talented,” on that score, is unten- 
able. All verbs were nouns origin- 
ally, and every day that a horse is 
saddled, or its rider is booted and 
spurred, saddle, boot, and spur, though 
plain substantives that all may see 
and handle, are verbs for the nonce, 
and good verbs too. As, in condemn- 
ing a few words which are not a jot 
worse than a great many that escape 
condemnation, persons deficient of 
original reflection or judgment follow 
in a dusty track of pseudo-criticism, 
so, on the opposite hand, the adoption 
of other words as favourites is likewise 
a matter of imitation. Poor authors 
will wear the second-hand thoughts 
and phrases which come in their way, 
or will furtively assume the garb of 
their betters, as Jane the housemaid 
“tries on” her mistress’s new bonnet. 
Of such scribbling folk it may be 
said, as of Autolycus tricked out with 
the courtier’s robes, their garments 
are rich but they wear them not hand- 
somely. 

In the vocabulary of the modern 
Quicklys and Malaprops are the words 
“fain,” ‘* greet,” “ circumstance,”’ “ in- 
cident,” ‘effluvium,” “sumptuary,” 
** decimate,” “holocaust,” “allege,” 
‘* wholesale,’’ “ conflagration,” “ im- 
mense,” “ preposterous,’ “ phenome- 
non,” “culminate,” “ assiduous,” 
“partake,” and “ovation.” It is 
your ‘‘Saxon” Malaprop who mostly 
affects “fain’’ and “greet.” He 
misuses both the adjective and the 
verb very strangely. If any man has 
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grievously failed in an effort to do or 
to get something, and is driven to 
put up with something else instead, 
the Saxon Malaprop says that the dis- 
comfited person was “fain” to accept 
the disagreeable alternative. Now 
“ fain” signifies “ joyful” or “ glad,” 
in which true sense good English 
scholars, like Mr. William Morris and 
Mr. Swinburne, are now using the old 
word, perhaps a little too lavishly. 
A greeting is a saiutation ; to talk, 
therefore, of “greeting” a man should 
awaken no idea of pelting him with 
mud, material or metaphorical. But 
it is no uncommon thing to read, in 
the Parliamentary reports, some such 
statement as that the Honourable 
Member for Clare was “greeted” 
with Ministerial groans; or, in the 
record of a party meeting, that a rash 
dissentient from popular opinions was 
“greeted” with cries of “turn him 
out.” No malapropisms are commoner 
than the often misused words “ circum- 
stance” and “incident,” both being 
written indifferently as signifying mere 
matters-of-fact. Whether ‘a circum- 
stance” is, in any case, an allowable 
expression may be doubted. Circum- 
stances stand around; and any one 
thing that stands around, unless it be 
a ring-fence, or a fog, is hardly conceiv- 
able as a possibility. But the gravity 
of the error lies in a distinction less 
captious. A quarrel or accident in the 
street is not a “circumstance” ; but 
it may be explained or excused, or ac- 
counted for by circumstances. A fire 
breaks out ina building, and burns it 
to the ground. This is not an “ inci- 
dent”; it isafact. If anybody were 
to jump out of window, while the fire 
was raging, that would be properly de- 
scribed as an incident. And again, if 
the supply of water were to fail, if the 
turncock were slow or quick in coming, 
if the engines were early or late, any 
of these things would be circumstances, 
for they would surround the fact and 
modify its results. ‘ Effluvium,” with 
its plural, is a noun often misapplied, 
and yet more frequently restricted to 
one of its many applications. By 


“‘effluvia” is vulgarly meant evil 
odours ; and of course an efiluvium 
may be an outflow of foul air, But it 
may just as well be a stream of pure 
water. Many writers employ the ad- 
jective “‘sumptuary,” as if it belonged 
exclusively to dress; whereas it may 
relate to all matters of luxurious 
living ; and if the old sumptuary laws 
should be revived they might reach 
the epicures who waste their patrimony 
on patés de foie gras, opera boxes, 
horses, carriages, jewels, and rare 
wine, as well as the extravagant 
wearers of costly attire. ‘‘ Decimate” 
is a verb which, with its adjective-par- 
ticiple, ‘‘decimated,” is ludicrously 
mistaken. Its original significance 
was grave and often terrible; for it 
meant no less than taking the tenth of 
a man’s substance, or shooting every 
tenth man in a mutinous regiment, the 
victims being called out by lot. This 
appalling character of decimation lay 
in the likelihood that innocent persons, 
slain in cold blood, might suffer for 
the guilty. But the peculiar horror 
vanishes when we alter the conditions ; 
and a regiment which has taken part 
in a hard-fought battle, and comes off 
the field only decimated, that is to say 
with nine living and unscathed for each 
man left on the field, might be account- 
ed rather fortunate than the reverse. 
We come now to “ holocaust,” the use 
of which noun often betrays ignorance 
quite as gross. Thus, the dreadful 
loss of life by the sinking of an ex- 
cursion steamboat on the Thames was 
recently spoken of as a “holocaust,” 
by which remarkable misprision of 
etymology the Thames was set on fire 
indeed. 

Few words are commoner in the lan- 
guage of the newspapers than the word 
“alleged.” To allege anything, if the 
old meaning be good, is to affirm it with 
the exactness of a despatch. But the 
participle of this verb has found new 
service. Whenever any doubt is felt 
that a murder is a murder, the deed 
is softened to an “alleged” murder. 
Whenever a man loses his watch and 
his senses, and cannot tell exactly how 
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they went, the lamentable occurrence 
is chronicled as an “alleged” robbery. 
According to these new linguistic lights, 
an allegation means a guess. “ Phe- 
nomenon” applied to something won- 
derful and abnormal, is a common in- 
stance of high-flown vulgarity, much 
in the mouths and on the pens of per- 
sons who can hardly have compassed 
the truth that a shower of rain is just 
as positively a phenomenon as is a 
shower of frogs, a calf with six legs, 
Miss Crummles, or an enormous goose- 
berry. “Immense” is an adjective 
seldom used but in such a manner as to 
confute its own meaning. Thus in an 
account of some discovery beneath an 
ancient ruin, it was said that skele- 
tons of great size were found, one of 
them being of ‘‘the immense length of 
seven feet ten inches.” If the length 
of this skeleton was really seven 
feet ten inches, or ten feet seven 
inches, how could it have been “ im- 
mense?” So, too, we read of walls of 
“immense” thickness, and pumpkins 
of “immense” girth. Are there, 
then, no foot-rules or measuring-tapes 
to reduce these immensities? A 
“conflagration” is not the burning of 
one house ; it is the meeting of flames, 
as when a street, town, or village is 
fired in several places. ‘‘ Culminate ” 
is a verb incorrectly used, unless in re- 
spect of something which has reached 
the limit of its possible height. When, 
therefore, the career of a wrongdoer 
is said to “culminate” in the lowest 
depths of degradation, the term is mis- 
applied, even to being turned upside 
down. So is the term “ assiduous,” 
when employed to strengthen the idea 
of perseverance, if the particular kind 
of perseverance intimated be locomotive 
and not sedentary. So, too, is “‘pre- 
posterous,” unless clearly denoting the 
figure which homely rhetoric describes 
as “ putting the cart before the horse.” 

The word ‘ovation,” from which 
many timid writers appear to have been 
frightened by a persistent course of 
ridicule, not always, or often, justly be- 
stowed, was used with propriety when- 
ever it signified a miuor triumph, or 
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anything that could, by a reasonable 
feat of imagination, be so designated. 
It is true that we do not sacrifice a 
sheep when we applaud a victorious 
general, a fine fiddler, or a favourite 
singing-woman ; but the spirit of his- 
toric words survives their literal 
matter-of-fact signification, or lan- 
guage would be dry and colourless 
indeed. When this noun, “ovation,” 
is uttered in any connection with im- 
perial progress—-when a sovereign, at 
some rare climax of popular enthu- 
siasm, receives the homage of the 
nation in its one undivided voice— 
then, indeed, the word is out of time 
and tune with the event. Jt is pre- 
cisely an emperor, empress, or head of 
a state, who cannot be said to receive 
an “ovation,” this being an award of 
praise distinctively reserved for meri- 
torious subjects of the empire. Over 
and over again, after his Italian 
battles, Napoleon III. was said, in 
print, to have received “ ovations” ; 
and the solecism was repeated, years 
after, when the Emperor William en- 
tered Berlin, in such triumph as surely 
precluded the idea of any minor sacri- 
fice. Had Pagan rites been revived 
at that time, no simple, silly sheep, 
but Jove’s own chosen shape and 
symbol, the majestic bull, would 
have bled on the laurel-wreathed 
altar. It was a Triumph with a 
capital T. We have seen how the 
dabbler in what he is pleased to call, 
very loosely, “‘ Anglo-Saxon,’’ boggles 
with “fain” and “ greet.” One of his 
kind, not long ago, gravely condemned, 
as a vulgar phrase, “I would as 
lief’’ ; and, in pronouncing his mighty 
fiat, disclosed,the sum and substance 
of his knowledge concerning “lief,” 
by spelling it “leave.” Not only is 
“lief” (Saxon leof; German lieb) a 
most comely and warrantable word, 
and the especial favourite of English 
poets, not only is it good and sound in 
itself, but its comparative, “liever,” 
for “rather,’’ as ‘“‘ I would liever have 
had,” is, though unfamiliar, yet by no 
means vulgar ; vulgar, that is to say, 
in the evil sense, which applies as 
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much to the slang of the drawing- 
room as to the slang of the slums. 
“Very,” is a word that has fallen 
upon evil days. Blind leaders of the 
blind have denounced the practice, as 
old as Chaucer, of placing this word 
before an adjective in the superlative 
degree, sapiently remarking that to do 
this is to qualify a superlative with a 
superlative. This astounding nonsense, 
manifest in the condemnation of phrases 
like “the very wisest man,” calls for 
few words of exposure. “ Very” is 
indicative of the man who is wisest ; 
and it is here equivalent to the Latin 
idem. Is “idem sapientissimus” a 
qualifying of the superlative? Of all 
stupid men, we might say, this very 
man is stupidest—idem siultissimus, 
that same stupidest man, or truly the 
stupidest of all. For ‘“‘very” and 
“truly’’ are the same word, and the 
“very perfect, gentle knight ” was he 
who, truly, was perfect. You do not 
“qualify” perfection by thus empha- 
sising the superlative attribute of 
embodied chivalry. 

Is it yet too late in the decline of 
our language to appeal against such 
tricks as the substitution of ‘nu- 
merous” for “many” ; of “ witness’’ 
for “behold” or “see”; of ‘the 
whole of” for “all,” when num- 
bers are implied; of ‘ starvation” 
for “hunger,” ‘‘want,” “ famine,” 
‘* privation,” or “‘inanition” ; and of 
* commence’”’ for “ begin”? It should 
be remembered that “numerous” is 
an adjective properly qualifying such 
nouns as “crowd,” “family,” “class,” 
“crew,” “‘assembly,’’ “troop,” “herd,” 
* flock,” &c. If we speak of our nu- 
merous friends we may suggest to a 
precisian the awkward idea that each 
friend is numerous.’ “To witness” 

Four or five years ago, in protesting 
against the use of the word ‘‘numerous”’ in 
lieu of ‘‘many,” I wrote certain comments 
which I may now be allowed to repeat. ‘* It 
has been a favourite custom with the poets to 

- apply the adjective ‘numerous’ to objects of 
magnitude, vastness, grandeur, or depth, even 
though the terms of such object were not 
nouns of multitude ; and this very connection 
of the word with nouns, each in the singular 
number, sufficiently demonstrates the impro- 


does not properly mean ‘‘to see.” It 
means ‘‘ to testify,” an act which does 
not of absolute necessity imply seeing. 
Day after day we glean the interesting 
news that certain exalted personages 
have honoured one of the theatres 
with their presence to ‘‘ witness” the 
representation of a new burlesque, or 
other dramatic composition. To “ wit- 
ness” the thing is to tell us all about 
it; and it is needless to say that their 
Royal Highnesses have something 
better to do. They did not, in fact, 
go to witness the burlesque at all. 
They went to see it. That any de- 
cently informed person should be 
guilty of such spoken and written 
abominations as ‘“‘the whole of the 
pictures,” “ the whole of the singers,” 
“the whole of the guests,” “the 
whole of the servants,” instead of 
“all the pictures,” “all the guests,” 
“all the servants,” ‘all the singers,” 
would be wonderful if it were not so 
common and frequent a fact as unhap- 
pily itis. There are men who go far 
about to pick up ungainly phrases 
when the best that can be had lie 
within easy reach; who prefer to 


priety of substituting it for ‘many,’ which 
always belongs to the plural. Waller supplies 
an illustration, which I take at second-hand 
from Latham’s dictionary. 


‘Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged stone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my numerous 
Moun, 

Melt to compassion.’ 


‘“*The many-voiced, or iultitudinously 
murmuring quality, which a much older 
poet than Waller ascribes to the sea, is here 
very elegantly suggested, in a line through 
which we seem to hear the breathings of an 
olian harp. In the ‘numerous moan’ 
especially one feels the pulsating sweep over 
the strings. But to my purpose, Which is 
very practical, being simply to establish the 
yrammatical distinction of ‘ numerous’ and 
‘many.’ Perhaps I have done this, and I 
hope I have ; but if enforcement be yet needed, 
let us just suppose that Waller had spoken of 
many moans instead of only one moan, and 
had chosen to qualify them all in the same 
manner. His phrase would then have been 
‘many numerous moans.’” To this] must 
now add that Waller’s contemporary, Milton, 
employs ‘‘numerous” in its modern applica- 


tion ; but he does so only once or twice, giving 
the preference to ‘* many.” 
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write “two and a _ half hours,” 
‘‘one and three quarter miles,” when 
their very servants and the common 
folk who do their bidding would, 
speaking the natural vulgar tongue, 
say “two hours, and a half,” “a 
mile and three quarters.” They run 
gravely riot in such heavy exuberances 
as “that of,” in a sentence like this, 
clipped from a necrological memoir : 
‘He chose for a profession that of 
arms.” Here we have a collocation 
profoundly characteristic of a large 
and dull class of biography-mongers. 
He chose for a profession the profes- 
sion of arms! That is, he chose a 
profession for a profession. Why 
could not the good man say, “ He 
chose arms for a profession!” Oh, 
that would have been vulgar English. 
Had we been merely speaking of a 
common, everyday occurrence, it might 
have been different. We should of 
course say, “He ordered eggs for 
breakfast,” and not “ He ordered for 
breakfast that of eggs.’’ But we 
must suit our words to the occasion ; 
and when we are speaking or writing 
of a military hero deceased, who, in 
the whole course of his honourable 
life, never penned a despatch without 
at least one extraneous “ that of,” it 
befits us and our language to be 
stupid, solemn, and dull. Redundant 
“ands’’ and “buts” sprout every- 
where in those academic hedges which 
inclose the strait plots tilled by hack- 
erudition. ‘He was a well-known 
author, and who had written several 
successful works”; “he was a noto- 
rious criminal, but who had managed 
to escape conviction.” [I think we 
have seen sentences like those, now 
and again, in current literature. When 
the spurious word, “starvation,” was 
first heard in the House of Commons, 
which at that time was a tolerably 
well-educated assembly, a contemptu- 
ous outburst of laughter ran round 
St. Stephen’s Chapel ; and he who had 
needlessly fabricated this motley and 
sinister noun was dubbed “ Starvation 
Dundas,” thenceforth and for ever. 
So poor a crotchet of pranked and con- 


ceited word-coining was long resisted 
by the lexicographers; and one 
modern philological dictionary omits 
it even to this day. Johnson and 
Bailey, of course, knew it not. There 
was never a shadow of justification 
for its acceptance. But the many, 
not being nice, overruled the few ; 
and accordingly “starvation” holds 
an established place in the vulgar 
tongue. After this, of course, “ cable- 
gram” cannot be refused admission to 
our language; and the cant of the 
Stock Exchange, “ backwardation,” 
may lay claim to credit and respecta- 
bility. In lax days, it is to the basest 
that we owe all the defilements of 
speech. I by no means ascribe to the 
author of Childe Harold such habitual 
distortion of grammar as ‘to slowly 
draw.’’ Indeed the single occurrence 
of such a phrase in the entire collec- 
tion of his poems may supply me with 
an exception which fairly proves that, 
as a rule, Byron did not write words 
in any such twisted sequence. That 
he once, and once only, employed the 
device for lengthening the sound of a 
line intended to express the idea of 
prolonged pain is true; but this was 
long before the trick became a vul- 
garism ; long before the vulgar had 
stumbled upon it; and I do not 
suppose they caught it from reading 
Byron. One may be sure he did not 
get it from hearing them.’ It has 
worked its muddy way upward, how- 
ever; and I am ashamed to think 
of the one or two honoured names 
that have latterly lent it some ap- 
proval.—Observe, that this form of 
the infinitive mood, “to write,” “to 
speak,” &c., is peculiar to the English 
tongue. No other language has it. 
And the simple fact that it is trans- 
latable from English into oxe word of 
any other language should suflice to 
remind the Englishman that, having 

1 Nor would Byron’s authority, in any case, 
have availed to settle a point of grammar. 
Few poets have been so careless as he of such 
matters, and he would probably have laughed 
at the suggestion that his example might give 
lasting effect to what, in his day, was verit- 
ably a new departure in syntax. 
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but a single meaning, it is essentially 
one word with us. The very modern 
custom of dividing it by an adverb, or 
by a phrase adverbially used, is one of 
those innovations on which foreigners, 
studying our language, must come with 
a feeling of doubt and perplexity. 
They do not find the deformity in any 
English book written more than half 
a century ago; they find it very 
sparsely scattered in somewhat later 
literature; and they must take the 
writings of little more than one de- 
cade, counting back from to-day, to 
see multiplied examples of this wanton 
habit of dislocation. The “ purist,” 
who, as a general stickler for what 
suits his taste, frequently finds him- 
self called upon to defend impurities, 
may be imagined pleading in his feeble 
way for this treatment of the infini- 
tive mood. It would be quite in har- 
mony with his usual conceptions of 
grammar were he heard saying: 
“There might be a doubt whether 
the adverb belonged to one verb or 
another; so, by wedging it into the 
midriff of the verb for which we 
intend it, there cannot possibly be a 
mistake of possession.” He would 
then cite a sentence like, ‘‘ Their lord- 
ships refused judicially to believe the 
evidence ” ; and he would submit that, 
by turning about the words “ judici- 
ally to believe,” and causing them to 
stand in this rickety position, “to 
judicially believe,” we should make 
it clear that “ judicially’”’ applies to 
the verb “believe,” and not to the 
verb “refused.” In the endless 
plurality of such cases it really does not 
matter a straw how the adverb goes; 
as in this instance of their lordships’ 
refusal ; for it was exactly the same 
thing whether they judicially refused 
to believe, or refused to believe judi- 
cially. Supposing it really signified 
which way the adverb should go, 
common sense would instantly settle 
the question. Take, for example, the 
following, from the speech of a 
minister : ‘“‘ We shall endeavour sedu- 
lously to guard the interests of the 
country.” Here it is manifest that 
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“ sedulously ” refers to the preceding 
verb; and equally plain, had the 
statesman said “ We shall endeavour 
effectually to guard those interests,” 
would it have been that “ effectually ” 
applies to the verb “to guard” which 
follows ; because nobody can under- 
take that his act of endeavouring shall 
be effectual, though he may promise 
that it shall be directed towards effec- 
tual guardianship. No need is there 
then to maim the verb by that tor- 
turing locution, ‘‘ to effectually guard,” 
merely that the service of the adverb 
may be secured, so as to keep it 
from slipping away to the unrequired 
and inappropriate support of ‘“ endea- 
vour.” 

A clumsy trick of speech, common 
among speakers and writers who 
think thereby to be impressively ac- 
curate, is the reduplication of past 
tenses, in some such instance as, “I 
had intended to have gone thither.” 
This is nonsense ; but nine times out 
of ten it is substituted for the plain, in- 
telligible assertion, “I had intended 
to go thither.” Some confused idea 
of concord no doubt leads the well- 
intending grammarian into error. 
Having started with a proposition laid 
in the past, and having got so far 
as “ It was my purpose to,” he cannot 
pursuade himself to finish in the pre- 
sent tense, and say ‘‘ It was my pur- 
pose to do”’ such or such a thing, but 
feels constrained to say, ‘‘ It was my 
purpose to have done” so and so. But 
a very little reflection will show that 
it could never have been any person’s 
intention, or forward impulse, to have 
already performed the act of which he 
speaks. Many speakers are exceedingly 
fond of “ only too.” When it is said of 
a prodigal that he knows “only too 
well”’ the sight of a bill-stamp ora 
bailiff, there is good sense in the ex- 
pression. When a friend says he 
shall be “only too” happy to serve 
you, the meaning is not so clear. If 
it be told us that disease has been 
spreading rapidly, no force is added 
by saying “only too” rapidly; but 
there is a real significance in the pro- 
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position that coffinmaking is “only 
too” active a business. There should 
be something in reserve to justify the 
phrase, “only too’’; something be- 
hind the statement as it stands ; some- 
thing implicative, as when, by saying 
that the gin merchant is “only too” 
wealthy a citizen, we speak to the 
poverty and the generally debased con- 
dition of the neighbourhood in which 
his wealth is amassed. ‘To assert of 
the inhabitants that they are in the 
main “only too” poor, would be a 
statement, on the other hand, destitute 
of prompt implication, and therefore 
of wit. 

I have used the word “ vulgar” in 
two senses. It is difficult to avoid 
this in an argument such as I have 
attempted. But I think it will have 
been understood that whenever “ vul- 
gar,” “vulgarity,” or “ vulgarism,” 
has been written in a derogatory 
spirit, the class of speakers aimed at 
has not been the class which, in olden 
times, was called “simple.” Those, 
the mere vulgar, never have been the 
most vulgar. Their language, so long 
as it is true to its source in common 
things, must always be purer than 
the language of the class just above 
them in condition—a class that has 
picked up a fashion of speech flowing 
from what few among them compre- 
hend. ‘ Hence,” as Landor demon- 
strates, “ the profusion of broken and 
ill-assorted metaphors, which we find 
in the conversation of almost all who 
stand in the intermediate space be- 
tween the lettered and the lowest.” 
He goes further than this, in his asser- 
tion that most of the expressions in 
daily use among persons of high educa- 
tion are ambiguous and vague. Your 
servant, he observes, would say, “ A 
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man told me so”; the most learned 
and elegant of your acquaintance would 
be more likely to say, on the same oc- 
casion, “A certain person informed 
me.” Here the person is not a certain 
but an wncertain one; and the thing 
told may have nothing in it of infor- 
mation. Year by year our language 
loses something of its propriety and 
force. It is doubtful whether, in 
the no longer unlettered, but still 
ignorant, ranks of the English people, 
a sound and honest vulgarity exists as 
it did when Landor wrote. A footman, 
now-a-days, would be more likely to 
say he had been “‘ informed” than that 
he had been “told.” The plain yeo- 
man, who, at that period, might have 
said it had cost him a deal of money 
to build a house, would now tell us 
that he had expended a considerable 
sum in erecting a residence. We no 
longer eat and drink : we “ partake of 
refreshment”; and we contrive by 
some miracle to “partake’’ even 
when we dine alone. Affected rus 
ticity of speech is as much to be 
shunned as affected anything else. The 
true vulgar were never guilty of it 
Those whose vulgarity has been named 
“ Philistinism ’’—and the term is ter 
ribly significant—are guilty of all! 
affectations that a plain man’s mind 
can conceive and detest. But if we 
need not be rustic we need not be 
round-about. The simplest words are 
always best ; and so unerringly doe 
their habitual use indicate a clear 
mind, an earnest meaning, and a sincere 
intent, that he will always be better 
worth listening to who never says 
“arrive’’ when he should say “ come,” 
nor “proceed” when he might say 
“ go.” 
Goprrey TURNER. 
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PLEASED, and justifiably so, as the 
army and nation are at the recent 
successes in Egypt, it is perhaps well 
for both to realise the proportions 
which that struggle assumes when 
contrasted with any which may ensue 
among our European neighbours, and 
in which, for aught that can be fore- 
told, we may be called on to take 
part. Opportunely, for this purpose, 
there has been published within the 
last year, in the concluding section of 
the German Official Account of the 
Franco-German War of 1870-1, some 
statistics of that Battle of Giants, 
which may serve as correctives to 
any undue amount of self-confidence 
on the part of Englishmen, whether 
soldiers or civilians. 

The list of items which are found 
on the credit side of the German bill 
of this seven months’ war carried on 
against an European foe, is proof in 
itself of the gigantic character of the 
contest—the all-important fortresses 
of Metz and Strasburg; a large slice 
of the territories of Alsace and Lor- 
raine; 11,860 officers and 371,981 
men taken prisoners and sent into 
captivity ; 7,456 officers and 241,686 
men surrendered at Paris; 2,192 
officers, 88,381 men, with 285 guns, 
driven out of France into Switzerland ; 
107 eagles or colours, 1,915 field guns 
or mitrailleuses, 5,526 garrison guns, 
_ 855,000 stand of arms, irrespective of 
those taken on fields of battle away 
from fortresses; such gains involving 
little short, to the :defeated side, of 
national destruction, almost speak for 
themselves, 

But these results were not obtained 
without corresponding exertions on 
the part of the victor, who in this 
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OF A GREAT WAR. 


case was not merely an army, but a 
nation. Any great war carried on by 
united Germany is essentially the work 
of the nation itself, and not that of a 
caste maintained and paid for gladia- 
torial purposes. This is due to the 
fact that the military system of Ger- 
many permeates the nation, and that 
there is not a home into which its 
ramifications do not either directly or 
indirectly extend. Hemmed in on all 
sides by formidable rivals, doubtful 
friends, and probable foes, it is on the 
nationality of its armed forces that 
hangs the very existence of Germany 
as an independent power. However 
moralists may lament this misdirec- 
tion, as they are pleased to term it, 
of patriotic impulse, however econo- 
mists may deplore this unproductive 
expenditure of human powers, the fact 
of the existence of this state of things 
must in this workaday world. be re- 
cognised. The love of national inde- 
pendence and the hatred of foreign 
control supply themes for the national 
poetry of all countries and of all 
times ; the prosaic acceptance of these 
ideas as shown in the readiness, not 
merely to fight, but also to make any 
sacrifices of home and hearth for the 
Fatherland, is the key to the forti- 
tude :with which the German nation 
endured the sufferings and trials of 
the Franco-German war. 

During the war there crossed the 
frontier into France 1,146,355 soldiers, 
of whom 33,101—a number probably 
exceeding our whole force employed in 
Egypt—were officers or officials only, 
whilst in the mother country 348,057 of 
all ranks were under arms. In Febru- 
ary, 1871, the month during which 
the peace preliminaries were signed, 
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the mass of men under arms attained 
its maximum, the number in France 
being 936,915, and the number in 
Germany 413,872, making a total of 
1,350,787 ; whilst the number of 
horses employed in the war reached 
its maximum the following month, 
when it was 233,196 in France and 
32,312 at home, making a total of 
965,508. That this huge crowd of 
men and beasts might remain an army, 
a correspondingly extensive adminis- 
tration was necessary to supply its 
wants and to make good its losses. 
This administration necessarily existed 
at the very commencement of the war, 
for the army was then nearly as large 
as at any subsequent period, being 
only 167,398 below the maximum ; and 
nearly as much knowledge. energy, and 
forethought were required to provide 
for the one force as for the other, the 
difference of some 200,000 being a 
mere bagatelle in the seven months’ 
work, 

The first things to be provided for 
were reinforcements to supply casual- 
ties, and the formation of bodies of 
troops for home defence, as at the 
outset it was impossible to predict not 
only what turn the campaign might 
take in the field, but also whether the 
neighbouring powers might not enter 
the struggle as allies of France. 
Under the German military system, 
on any unit such as a regiment being 
mobilised, a depot battalion or with 
the cavalry a squadron is formed, 
made up of these men in its ranks 
who from want of training, or physi- 
cally, are least suited for immediate 
active service ; these are supplemented 
by men taken from the frsatz re- 
serve, to which had been previously 
relegated those who in the conscrip- 
tion had drawn lucky numbers, or had 
been temporarily excused serving, and 
also by men taken from the youngest 
classes of the Landwehr. These de- 
pots were consequently formed at the 
commencement of the campaign, and 
were further augmented by a con- 
siderable number of men who joined 
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Untrained soldiers 
being of little use in the field, care 
was taken to maintain in a state of 
thorough efficiency the instructional 


them voluntarily. 


staff at these depots. As soon as any 
unit lost ten per cent of its strength 
in killed, wounded; or sick, it drew on 
its depot to make good the deficiency ; 
but in 1871 the demand was made 
after a loss of five per cent. The 
Inspector-General of the line of com- 
munications at once despatched the 
required reinforcements to the railway 
station nearest the corps for which 
they were intended ; but as soon as 
the campaign was fairly begun, the 
roads to the front were so crowded by 
wounded men and prisoners coming in 
the opposite direction, that delays of 
several weeks were often occasioned in 
the arrival of these detachments at 
their destination. 

By a system of careful selection the 
losses incurred during the first two 
months of the war were made good by 
some 60,000 men who had already 
served in the ranks; the next batch 
of 50,000 men were composed of re- 
cruits for the year 1870 and volunteers 
who had joined since the commence- 
ment of hostilities; these sufficed to 
the end of 1870; in 1871 there was 
still available a force of 70,000 men, 
recruits who had been called out in 
the previous year, and also a consider- 
able number of convalescents, some 
of whom owed the continuance of their 
destructive powers to the care of the 
Red Cross societies. 

Undoubtedly many of the men thus 
sent into the field were but insuffi- 
ciently trained. At the end of 1870 
the Bavarian recruits received only 
six weeks’ instruction in the infantry, 
and but six months in the cavalry. 
The losses in officers were made good 
from the Landwehr ; whilst at home, 
convalescent officers and those not 
belonging to the active army were 
employed at the depots so as to release 
for service before the enemy every 
available man. By the commence- 
ment of March, 1871, there had been 
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sent into France from the depots more 
than 2,000 officers and about 220,000 
men, whilst at the depots were retained 
3,288 officers and 204,684 men. The 
men going to join the troops in the 
field carried with them their equip- 
ment, arms, and ammunition, the 
mounted men taking also the required 
reinforcements of horses. The losses 
in horses were made good by 22,000 
sent from Germany and 16,000 taken 
or requisitioned in France. 

Incessant activity also prevailed in 
the home provinces in raising and or- 
ganising troops, which, although avail- 
able for and to some extent employed 
in the field, were not in the first line. 
Two reserve corps, composed mainly of 
Landwehr battalions were raised at 
Berlin and Glogan respectively ; the 
troops for the defence of the German 
fortresses and the garrison battalions 
were also mobilised, whilst as the war 
continued in its course of success, 
etappen corps, fortress artillery, pio- 
neers, and trains required in the de- 
velopment of the struggle, were de- 
spatched in rapid succession across the 
frontier. For the defence of the for- 
tresses of Northern Germany were told 
off 239,800 men ; and it was rot till 
the end of November, when to lookers- 
on the eventual issue of the struggle 
was beyond doubt, and appeared to be 
far nearer than it really was, that the 
disarmament of the fortresses—save 
those on the coast or at the mouths of 
rivers, and Saarlouis, Mayence, and Cob- 
lentz—could be decreed. Provision of 
an insignificant character, compared 
with the foregoing, had to be made 
for the custody of prisoners constantly 
arriving from the seat of war. At 
first these prisoners were sent to 
fortresses in the interior; but this 
accommodation speedily proving in- 
sufficient, large camps were formed ; 
but eventually, owing to the increase 
of numbers, the prisoners were sent to 
open towns where means existed for 
looking after them. The prisoners 
were distributed among 195 depots, 
and were formed into companies of 


from 200 to 500 men each. The 
commander of the depot was furnished 
with power to inflict the severest pun- 
ishments necessary for the maintenance 
of discipline. The officers were allowed 
to lodge where they liked, on condition 
that they did not attempt to escape, 
and that all their correspondence passed 
through the hands of the military 
authorities, 

As regards the supply of food to the 


army in the field, the subject is tech-' 


nical in character, and a full explana- 
tion of it would involve the recital of 
a list of magazines formed, and of lines 
of communication, which would be of 
no interest to the general reader. A 
few words on the subject will suffice, 
The German army in France could not 
have existed had it depended for sup- 
plies on its own magazines only. To 
a vast extent was put in practice the 
old maxim, that “war must support 
war.”  Requisitioning and living on 
the inhabitants was widely resorted to, 
and again was proved the truth of the 
assertion that considerations of pocket 
far outweigh among purveyors of food 
considerations of patriotism; ready 
money down had an open-sesame effect 
on hitherto concealed stores of food ; 
but notwithstanding the adoption to- 
wards the inhabitants of measures of 
severity and the most strenuous exer- 
tions of the administrative branches, 
the Germany army occasionally suffered 
great privations. Especially was this 
the case when, just before the great 
battles round Metz, or at Sedan, whole 
armies were concentrated on a small 
area; and when in addition to this 
concentration the severe weather in 
December, 1870, and January, 1871, 
rendered mere locomotion difficult, it 
was only by desperate efforts that sub- 
sistence could be obtained for the 
troops fighting in the south-west and 
the south-east of France. To supple- 
ment the food obtained in the country, 
a manufactory of the well-known pea- 
sausage, and of other preserved food, 
was started at Berlin, and thence 
40,000,000 of rations were sent to the 
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army in the field. Similar manufac- 
tories were established later on at 
Mayence and Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
whilst bakeries despatched bread and 
biscuit to the front. 

As regards the means of destruction, 
each of the fourteen corps d’armée took 
the field provided with some 4,000,000 
of ball cartridge, and some 23,000 
rounds of artillery projectiles. In 
addition to these there were sent from 
Germany from the Prussian depéts 
and Bavaria alone, nearly 17,000,000 
of ball cartridge, and the total issue 
of rounds of artillery projectiles was 
nearly 340,000, 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
of ball cartridge were carried to the 
front by men joining as_re-inforce- 
ments. Of weapons, 116 guns had to 
be replaced, but as the Germans almost 
invariably remained masters on the 
battle-field, the losses of other kinds 
of arms which had to be made good 
from home were insignificant. 

But if anxious and full of forethought 
in providing for the destruction of her 
enemy, no less determined was Ger- 
many todo her utmost to assuage the 
sufferings, and, where possible, to save 
the lives of those who were injured in 
her cause. The military medical de- 
partment was supplemented by more 
than 2,000 civil practitioners, whilst 
eminent university professors and 
operators were attached to each army 
as consulting medical men, and were 
also employed in a similar capacity in 
the interior of Germany ; and during 
the war the number of employés in 
this department was 46,955. In deal- 
ing with sick men, those who on the 
march were only slightly indisposed 
or footsore, were taken from their 
corps and formed into detachments 
under a medical officer, rejoining on 
recovery. Where troops remained for 
any length of time on the same ground, 
special depéts were formed. The army 
round Metz found itself in very un- 
favourable hygienic conditions, being 
encamped on battle-fields, and exposed 
from the exigencies of the outpost 
duty to the full force of the inclement 
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weather which prevailed. Ninety am- 
bulances barely sufficed for the 
135,636 sick and wounded who re- 
quired treatment from the 20th 
August to the 3lst October, 1870, at 
the fortress. Here 1,328 men died of 
typhus, and 829 of dysentery, during 
September and October. At Paris the 
small-pox, which at one time threat- 
ened the investing army, was effectu- 
ally met by wholesale vaccination. 
During the campaign the percentage 
of men under treatment was about 
20 per cent, the maximum being with 
the lst Bavarian corps, 52 per cent. 

On the battle-fields the sanitary 
detachments had their hands full ; in 
some cases more than 400 men being 
treated at one station. Great must 
have been the sufferings from delay, 
not only in treatment, but in removal 
also, as this service was but one of 
many of pressing importance. In 
rear of these, mobile field ambulances 
were established in churches, chateaux, 
public buildings, farms and barns. 
In all 295,644 cases were treated in 
the field ambulances. As fast as 
possible the wounded were collected 
at points, selected purposely at some 
distance apart, and thence transported 
homewards by road and rail; whilst 
the slightly wounded men were carried 
in covered goods waggons, trains pro- 
vided with beds and furnished with 
means for cooking food, and for warming 
the carriages, were used for the more 
serious cases. Nancy and Lagny were 
the principal places through which 
passed these sad convoys; in one 
day as many as from 1,400 to 1,709 
sick arrived at Nancy and passed the 
night there. There were in these ways 
transferred from France to Germany 
by rail 240,426 sick and wounded 
men. In the hospitals prepared for 
their reception were treated 812,012 
Germans and French, with 17,613,597 
days of treatment. 

But the military treatment and 
care of the sick and wounded was 
powerfully aided by an association of 
private societies, which, founded on 
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the experience gained in the Austrian- 
Prussian War of 1866, had been or- 
ganised in 1869. It was called the 
* Central Committee of German So- 
cieties for Aid to Military Wounded 
and Sick.” It was absolutely subordi- 
nated to military control, and worked, 
so far as Northern Germany was con- 
cerned, under Prince John Henry XI. 
of Pless. At each army, and at each 
army corps, it was officially repre- 
sented. Numbers of both sexes be- 
longing to this society were to be 
found working side by side with the 
regular sanitary employés, sometimes 
on the battle-fields, but chiefly in 
the ambulances and with the convoys ; 
along the lines of railway were these 
Samaritans found, with their stations 
for affording refreshment and assist- 
ance. Far differently must this aid 
have been regarded by the German 
authorities than was that rendered by 
any number of foreign Red Cross 
societies, inasmuch as the motives of 
the individuals affording it were 
patriotic and above suspicion. In 
the interior, aid societies, and especi- 
ally the ladies’ societies, numbering al- 
together some 1,500, provided for the 
sick on their arrival; a number of 
these sufferers were received into 
private establishments or into private 
houses. 

To diminish the cases of suspense 
as to the fate of friends or relatives, 
there was organised at Berlin a cen- 
tral “Information Office”; all the 
more necessary since during the war 
over 14,000 officers and men were 
returned “ missing,” though this num- 
ber was ultimately reduced to about 
4,000. This organisation was, through 
the Geneva committee, put in commu- 
nication with a similar organisation 
at Paris, with the satisfactory result 
that information could be afforded 
concerning 509,837 men, of whom 
60,000 were French. 

During the war, gifts of all kinds, 
including clothing and money, flowed 
from home to those who were fighting 
for that home abroad. In money 


alone these gifts amounted to more 
than one and a half million pounds 
sterling. Depots for gifts were estab- 
lished at Coblentz, Mayence, and Man- 
heim. whence they were forwarded to 
seventy-six depots on French territory. 
The value of gifts in kind was esti- 
mated at more than three quarters of 
a million pounds. From abroad, and 
from Germans residing there, came 
presents of all sorts, and more than 
350,000/. 

The German military authorities 
had since 1866 been true to the princi- 
ple which they so consistently carried 
out, of profiting by experience and 
never believing that because satis- 
factory results have been obtained un- 
der some particular system that there- 
fore that system does not need to be 
improved. In 1870-1 they reaped, or 
rather the nation reaped, the benefit 
of this line of action in the lives saved 
during this campaign, for the per- 
centage of deaths from sickness were 
but half those arising from the same 
cause in the war of 1866. Of the 40,881 
deaths in the war 28,628 are assigned 
to the battle-field or external violence, 
whilst the remainder are due to sick- 
ness and unknown causes. The Ger- 
mans sum up their losses, which in- 
clude killed and wounded but ap- 
parently not deaths from sickness, at 
6,247 officers and officials, 123,453 men. 

There are yet two other administra- 
tive services which demand notice. 
The first, that of the telegraph, was of 
vital importance during the campaign. 
Two instances of its value may be 
mentioned. In the south-east of 
France, in January 1871, v. Manteu- 
fel and v. Werder on opposite sides 
of Bourbaki’s force, communicated 
with each other, vid Versailles, over a 
length of some 400 miles of wire. In the 
south-west, Prince Frederick Charles 
in the centre of the attacking force at 
the battle of Le Mans, communicated 
with his right from which he was 
temporarily separated vid Vendome, 
Blois, Orleans, Versailles, Chartres, 
Nogentle Rotrou,a distance of some 150 


























miles. The length of telegraphic lines 
worked by the field telegraph depart- 
ment at the end of the war was about 
6,770 miles, with 407 stations. The last 
department which calls for notice is 
the field post. Most perfect were its 
arrangements. On the battle-field of 
Gravelotte was established immediately 
after the battle a field post-office, 
whence letters were at once despatched 
by the survivors to reassure the loving 
ones at home. The personnel on French 
territory of this post consisted of 
more than 2,000 men, and 411 post- 
offices were established. Subsequent 
to the 15th October, 1870, the trans- 
mission of parcels was undertaken 
by this department, and some idea of 
the work performed by it may be 
formed from the following statistics : 

Up to the 3lst March, 1871, had 
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passed through the post to or from 
Germany upwards of 100,000,000 
letters, post-cards, and newspapers, and 
over 2,500,000 packages, whilst the 
post had served for the transmission 
of money to the extent of nearly 
10,000,0007. 

The foregoing summary will at all 
events serve to illustrate the scale on 
which a great European power carries 
on war, and whilst it shows the hope- 
lessness of our own country contending 
single handed on the Continent against 
such a modern Colossus, it warns us to 
take note of the resources of a nation 
which it would be bold to prophesy 
will never attempt to set its foot 
hostilely on our shores. 


LonspALE HALE, 
Colonel, 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


I. 

BEsIDE a lovely little lake in Swit- 
zerland there is a small village of 
scattered vine-clad chalets, and just 
beyond these the land curves round 
from a projecting point~and forms a 
bay. On the side of the point nearest 
the chalets is a shallow creek, and 
from this goes up a long flight of 
steps; these are plainly not much 
used, grass grows between the stones, 
and on each side, among the dusky 
silver of the thistle-down, are black- 
berry bushes laden with fruit. No 
one has been there to take this. And, 
indeed, when the end of the steps 
is reached, one only gets a view of 
the opposite shore about two miles 
away, and of the grand mountain 
range that ends the view on the left. 
The outlook on the right is blocked by 
the garden wall which ends the point ; 
on the left are some tumble-down sheds 
filled with faggots, and what may pos- 
sibly be the rubbish of generations. 

An artist would stand wrapt in ad- 
miration of the light and shade concen- 
trated on the strange medley within 
the sheds—bits of the roof have 
been blown away, and although the 
gloom is too great to distinguish any- 
thing, there is sombre colour within, 
and a mysterious suggestiveness in 
the forms that here and there stand 
out of the chaos. 

There is the tiniest strip of ground 
between the sheds and the lake, and 
from this gourds and vines have climbed 
up overtheruin. On this stripof ground, 
shading her eyes with her lean brown 
hand, André’s mother has been stand- 
ing this half-hour, watching the oppo- 
site shore. There is nothing special 
about her at first sight ; she is like a 
score or so of the women of her can- 
ton. She wears a black, full skirt, 
more than half covered by a grey 
woollen apron; over this is a short, 
loose, black jacket, no cap or collar, 
only some white linen shows round 


her brown neck. Her grey hair is 
smoothly gathered into a knot behind, 
and is almost covered by a tanned 
straw hat bent down over her spare 
face; her nose is long and thin. The 
rest of her face looks like a shrivelled 
leaf, but the eyes are strangely young 
and bright, with a look in them that 
at once arrests attention. 

André’s mother may be in other 
respects like her neighbours, but no 
other woman in the little village has 
such a weird story written in her eyes. 
As a rule eyes that are expressive can 
tell many stories, sometimes revealing 
quite an unexpected chapter of events, 
but it rarely happens to one person in 
a lifetime to read the shocked horror 
that is fixed in the eyes of André’s 
mother, or to see in one face so 
strange a mingling of age and youth. 
Strangely, too, this weird expression is 
out of place in the sweet pathetic face ; 
the loving lips seem ready to protest 
against the terror which has got, as 
it were, embroidered on what may have 
once been a face of beaming joy. 

There are times when this terror 
lurks out of sight, but any sudden 
emotion recalls it; and now voices 
sounding close beside her make the 
woman look up, with the weird horror 
fully shown. 

Two gentlemen are standing smok- 
ing in the terraced garden at the top 
of the wall. One of them, the elder, 
nods in a friendly way, and says, 
“ Good evening, Madame Engemann.” 

His friend stands half hidden under 
a long, vine-covered pergola, that 
reaches from the charming house 
yonder to this point. He is a 
stranger, and he is absorbed in ad- 
miring the hills on the opposite side 
of the lake, and the grand snow 
mountains rising above them ; but at 
the sound of a strange voice he turns 
and starts back as he meets the 
ghost-haunted eyes of André’s mother. 

“You are expecting André,” says 


























Monsieur Weissembourg. “I suppose 
this is the last outing he gets before he 
comes down for the winter, eh?” 

* Yes, sir, it is the last, till he 
comes in October.” 

The joy in her voice spreads over 
her face, and for a moment even her 
eyes smile. Then she turns away 
again and looks across the lake. 

The two men walk under the per- 
gola, where the leaves glint gold and 
green in the sunshine, and the grapes 
hang in purple clusters ; the wind is 
vising, and the long vine-sprays are 
blown out towards the stately blue 
lilies that border the terrace. 

* Whoever is that woman?” says 
the young man, when they have passed 
out of hearing. “Is she old or young? 
She looks spirit-haunted.” 

Monsieur Weissembourg siniles. 

* Well, then, the spirits are good 
ones. She is usually called ‘ André’s 
mother,’ but her name is Elisa En- 
gemann.” 

* But why does she look so scared?” 

* Ah well, poor soul ! she has cause. 
She was married fourteen years ago to 
a good husband, and they were very 
happy. She was a pretty young girl, 
and he was a fine handsome fellow, 
and had the reputation of being one 
of the best guides at Grindelwald ; 
and he had saved money enough to buy 
a chalet here and to furnish it ; and 
then, before André was born, he took 
his last journey—he was buried in a 
snowfall.” 

* And the shock of his death gave 
her that look?” 

“It was more than that. He had 
left her, promising to be home before 
the baby was born. Three days after, 
between night and morning, she roused 
from sleep and heard her husband's 
voice outside calling to her. She said 
the voice was loud at first, but it grew 
feebler, and at last died away. She rose 
up and opened the door, but she could 
not see any one; she came on to my 
house, and begged to see me. I believe 
[ was rough to her, for I felt provoked 
to be roused out of my sleep for what 
seemed to me an idle dream ; but next 
day came the news that Engemann 
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and the traveller he was with were 
missing. Of course my first thought 
was for Elisa, and then I learned that 
she had started the day before, when 
she left me, for the place where her 
husband was to make the ascent. You 
may be sure I followed her at once ; 
when I found her she lay in bed in a 
little mountain chalet with her baby 
beside her—her hair had changed to 
grey, and that awful look of horror 
was in her eyes.” 

There was a pause. Monsieur Weis- 
sembourg’s young visitor had come to 
the Oberland to make the most diffi- 
cult ascent he could find. Elisa’s story 
seemed to him a troublesome episode ; 
he wished he had not heard it. . . 

When the two men pass out of 
sight the stillness comes back to the 
lake —the grand silence that is in 
harmony with the giant mountains 
beyond the clear, blue-green water. 
In this evening light their snowy tops 
are shadowed by delicate greys, and the 
lower hills are a rich purple; the long 
range on the other side that follows the 
course of the lake to the right and goes 
on behind the river that flows into it, 
and the little town of Dort, grows 
darker and darker, and so does the 
great pyramid of rock just opposite 
to the place where Eliza stands gazing. 
High up on the side of this huge 
pyramid are chalets, tiny specks from 
this distance; a village lies beneath 
at its foot, hidden by a low ridge of 
green hills, and this is the point 
which seems to magnetise the woman’s 
gaze. She is as still as the moun- 
tains; her head turned slightly over 
one shoulder so that her ear may 
receive the first sound of the expected 
steamer. The sound has reached her, 
She turns with a look of sudden hap- 
piness that fills even her eyes to the 
exclusion of the dread that lives in 
them ; and then she comes briskly up 
the steps. At the top she waves 
one hand to the two gentlemen, 


who are coming this way again, as 
they smoke their cigars under the 
vine-wreathed pergola. 

“ André is coming,” she calls out ; 
‘there is the boat.” 
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And as André’s mother crosses the 
dusty road to a bit of garden ablaze 
with a group of gorgeous sunflowers, 
the two gentlemen see the steamer 
shoot swiftly to the landing-place on 
the other side of the lake. 

“The boy André takes the boat 
over there,” Monsieur Weissembourg 
explains, “and he will be here soon. 
He has had to make a long journey 
before reaching the boat.” 

The ragged-looking chalet over the 
way, just now aflame with those huge 
flowers that try to stare the sun out 
of countenance, is not Elisa’s own 
dwelling-place. She has spied her 
friend the carpenter, who is also the 
godfather of André, smoking his pipe 
in the wooden balcony that goes round 
his house, and she pauses a moment 
outside the sunflower plot, to call out— 

“There is the boat, Hans Christen ; 
André is coming.” 

Then, with her head bent forward, 
she hurries down the road. 

Hans Christen, a big-headed fellow, 
and much too broad for his height, 
takes his pipe out of his mouth and 
looks down the road after her. 

“Poor soul!” he says. 
loving soul!” 


“Poor 


II. 


Some little way beyond the village 
and the landing-place, a chalet stands 
beside the road, screened from the 
lake by a row of trees. In itself it is not 
very different from the other cottages. 
It is large, however, has two rows 
of green-shuttered windows, and has 
balconies with slender carved rails on 
each story, made of the same brown 
wood as the rest of the house; the 
roof of course has very deep project- 
ing eaves, and in front these would 
make a high-pitched gable if the top 
had not been flattened ; along the edge 
of this gable are carved, barge-boards ; 
a flight of wooden steps leads up to 
the lowest balcony. 

There is more than one such 
chalet beside the lake but not over 
every one does the grape-vine and 
American creeper fling such luxuri- 
ant shoots. These climbers reach 


the ridge of the roof, they cling 
lovingly to the topmost balcony, and 
then fling themselves down in cascades 
of green and gold, flame-colour and 
crimson, that would seem enough of 
themselves to satisfy a lover of colour, 
without the orange and scarlet of 
gladiolus and nasturtiums that gleam 
through them from the window-ledges. 
One side of the roof stretches out and 
forms an open shed ; here are stacked 
freshly chopped logs for burning, and 
brushwood crusted with lichens and 
glowing with shrivelled brown leaves, 
gathered in the skirts of the lofty 
pine forest that clothes the steep hill 
behind the chalet. Near is a bundle 
of chopped broom, on which a hand- 
some black goat is browsing, while a 
few chickens are picking about, with 
an anxious mother hen—that emblem 
of domestic worry—at their heels. In 
front of the house a cock and a few 
brown hens are keenly watched from 
the baleony by a small grey cat with 
a bushy tail. The tinkle of the goat’s 
bell chimes in merrily with the cock- 
crowing and the cluck cluck of the hens. 

This is the chalet which André’s 
father, Joseph Engemann, built with 
his perilously earned gains. So 
much sympathy had been felt in the 
little town of Dort and at Grindel- 
wald when he perished on the moun- 
tain, that the widow had been able 
to keep possession of the chalet, and 
by the sale of her eggs and fruit 
she had managed to supply her 
wants. When André left school, at 
the eml of last winter, he wanted to 
live at home to help his mother; he 
said he felt sure he could make the 
garden yield twice as much as- she 
did, and he could save her all hard 
work. Elisa’s heart yearned to have 
her boy with her, but he was delicate, 
and every one told her that if she 
sent him up to the mountain he 
would grow strong and hearty; and 
when the lad found that he could earn 
wages there he was eager to go. 

He had come home once for a 
couple of days, so brown and 


healthy-looking that his mother had 
cried for joy when she saw his rosy 
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cheeks and how much he had grown 
and strengthened. In October he 
would come home for the winter, for 
when once snow covered the mountain- 
top it was no longer a safe abiding 
place for either sheep or shepherds. 

During the winter there would be 
plenty for André to do, and in the 
evenings she thought he would have 
time to read his father’s books, for 
Joseph Engemann had been very fond 
of reading. She was not afraid that 
André would take up with idle ways. 
One fear she had, but of this she had 
never spoken. What if he grew 
to love the mountains as his father 
had loved them, and became a guide 
to travellers? When this thought 
came to her, Elisa’s heart seemed to 
stand still as if an icy hand pressed 
on it, and the strange look of horror 
filled her eyes. 

Then she would tell herself this was 
an idle dream and a selfish one, and 
she tried to chase it by giving her 
house an extra cleaning, though no 
one else could see that any cleaning 
was needed; or she would make a 
little extra soup for some poorer 
neighbours, by way of sending the 
phantom to the right-about. 

The lower baleony went round the 
house, and on one side a gourd kept 
fast hold of the carved rails with its 
tendrils ; on the ground below, show- 
ing among the light and shade of the 
huge leaves, were globes of golden, 
rosy fruit, and one of these had been 
eut for soup in honour of André’s 
arrival. From the open door on this 
side the house came a murmur of 
happy voices, then a peal of merry 
laughter, in perfect harmony with 
the soft evening sunshine and the 
bright beauty of the flowers. If the 
grand tranquillity of the lake and the 
giant mountains had wanted a gem to 
brighten them, this chalet would as 
suredly have fulfilled the part. 

Inside the bare, spotless room André 
and his mother sat side by side on a 
bench. The boy’s arm was round her 
neck and his face was hidden on her 
shoulder, while he pointed to a heap 
of stockings in his mother’s lap. 


It was plainly the sight of the 
stockings that had caused his burst of 
laughter; he lay nestling his face in 
her black stuff jacket while his shoul- 
ders still shook with merriment. She 
too was smiling. 

“ Fie, then, saucy boy ’’—she patted 
his smooth, fair head with her brown 
veined hand—* why does he laugh so 
at his poor old mother?” 

“She is not old; she is, on the 
contrary, quite young.” He got up, 
and while he kissed her, he tenderly 
stroked the grey hair which matched 
so ill with her eyes ; then he took up 
the stockings one by one and examined 
them. He was only thirteen, and 
though he was well grown he had still 
the charming oval face, clear skin, and 
limpid dark eyes which one sees in 
Swiss children, and which so com- 
pletely deserts them as they grow 
older. The only fault that could have 
been found with André was that his 
neck was short, so that his head came 
a little too near his broad shoulders ; 
but he was so active and light in his 
movements that this was scarcely 
noticed. 

“Dear little mother!” he stood 
looking at the stockings; “did she 
make you all, and had she the con- 
science to think that André could 
wear you all? You would do for six 
Andrés. Naughty little mother to sit 
knitting all day long, when a walk in 
the pine-wood would do you good.” 

“All day long! Bless him, does 
he really think I spend so much time 
on him? Goalongthen; the goat and 
the chicks would not let me, even if it 
were in me to sit still all day.” 

“You have not then time to feel 
lonely, mother?” 

He spoke carelessly, but the look in 
his sweet dark eyes made his mother’s 
heart throb. She had never talked to 
him about his father’s death. Up, on 
the mountains he had learned the sad 
story from his brother shepherds, and 
it often came back to him when he was 
alone. He thought the remembrance of 
it must be very terrible to his mother ; 
and she had so many lonely hours. 

But a new idea had been growing 
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in André’s mind; probably it had 
been latent there, and had only 
needed the solitude and silence of 
his mountain life to develop. 

For although the shepherds called 
to one another in their pleasant Swiss 
fashion, and travellers sometimes 
talked to André as they climbed the 
mountain, there were many solitary 
hours to be lived through on the 
green pasture. The pyramid-shaped 
mountain was not more than eight 
thousand feet high, and did not there- 
fore offer great attractions to climbers ; 
only a few travellers passed across it 
during the summer. It was, as André’s 
mother often reminded herself, a safe, 
out-of the-way sheep-pasture. 

And yet the fear born with her 
child never deserted her, and now 
something in his words gave it new 
power. 

She returned his earnest gaze, and 
answered the thought she shrank 
from, rather than the question he had 
put to her. 

Brooding over her sorrow had 
increased her natural quickness of 
perception, for it had alienated the 
outward distractions which might 
have confused this perception by giving 
her less time for thought. 

“You are lonely, then, my child ; 
you want a more stirring—what do I 
say !—a more active life. Well,” she 
went on quickly, as she saw that he 
was trying to speak, “at the chiteau 
up yonder, they are wanting a good 
shepherd to manage the beasts they 
keep down here. Old Michael is 
dying, and, besides, he is much too 
old for work. If they would not think 
you too young, the place might suit 
you—eh, my boy?” 

André got up from the bench ; then 
he stood some minutes at the open 
door, looking out, seemingly, at the 
gourd-vine. 

His mother waited till he turned 
round ; a sickening fear clung about 
her heart, but she would not yield to 
it, though it had made her very pale. 

“T had better go back to the moun- 
tains,’ André said; “the air down 
here feels close and heavy. It is nice 


to be with you, mother, but I could 
not work so well down here.”’ 

He avoided meeting her eyes, but 
when she spoke the strange hoarse- 
ness in her voice drew his attention, 
and he started when he saw the wild 
terror in her face. 

“‘ Mother,” he cried, “ are youill ?” 

She put out her hand. 

“Tell me,” she said, “I had best 
know it, André, what kind of life can 
you have up on the mountains that is 
not quiet and lonely?” 

The boy hesitated; he was vexed 
with himself and with his mother ; it 
had been easy to keep thoughts to 
himself up there among his fellows. 
At the mountain chalet where he slept 
he was considered only a merry, light- 
hearted boy; he kept his confidences 
for the snow mountains, and though 
these were so far above him, he used to 
talk to them, and tell them his long- 
ings to approach them more nearly. 

André had not counted that the 
warm glow of home-coming would 
have the same effect on the reserve 
he habitually maintained as the sun- 
shine had on mountain snow, and yet 
that look in his mother’s eyes made 
the secret hopes seem a crime. He 
stood hanging his head; all the light 
had gone out of his face. 

“You are tired of being on the 
same pasture,” she said, trying to 
catch at a fragment of hope, as one 
seeks for a glimpse of blue in a 
threatening sky; “well, then, you 
must exchange on to the other side 
of the Simmenthal; you will there 
find an altogether different country.” 

‘““No, no,” he said, “it is not the 
sameness I feel; sheep are not like 
cows, little mother ; sheep do not stay 
in one spot till they have eaten up the 
grass ; they stray here and there, and 
sometimes they lead me up to the 
very top. Ah, mother, it is a grand 
look-out I have then; it makes me 
long to know what more I could see 
from those high snow peaks above. 
Surely, if one climbed the white moun- 
tain herself, one would see to the end 
of the world !” 

His mother’s yearning gaze noted 
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the glow in his face, and her lps 
moved as if she were echoing his 
words. She got up and turned away, 
pressing her hard-worked hands to- 
gether nervously. 

“T must call in the goats,” she 
said ; and she went out. 

In truth, to her also the air had 
become choked and heavy ; the look 
on her boy’s face had been a reflection 
she so well recognised. 

Just so had Joseph her husband 
looked before he started on one of his 
perilous journeys, even while his eyes 
glistened with the sorrow of bidding 
her farewell. She felt hopeless; to 
her the life of an Alpine guide meant 
only certain death. It seemed to her 
that André must share his father’s 
fate. It was so ordained, and who 
was she to set herself up against it ? 

André had not followed her. He was 
so glad to have preserved his secret, 
that his heart grew light again ; and 
when, after a severe wrestle with her- 
self, his mother came back, she found 
him as bright and gay as he had been 
when he reached the chalet by the lake. 


Ill, 


Ir was August when André came down 
from the mountain to see his mother. 
It is now the middle of September, 
about a month before the cattle need 
come from the hills. But the trees 
look more like November; incessant 
rain has swept away the leaves, and 
the rich red beauty of the creepers 
is marred by gaps in the foliage. The 
brown-petalled, sodden-looking sun- 
flowers and dahlia blossoms, that 
a while ago made a glory of the car- 
penter’s little garden, are now only 
suggestive of damp and decay, stick- 
ing together in blurred masses. 

The weather has been strangely 
cold too, and to-day a heavy mist has 
hung over the lake, blotting out the 
mountains. All day long masses of 
vapour have been rolling over the 
steep pine-covered ridge behind the 
village in huge clouds like the smoke 
of a battle-field, sweeping more than 
half-way down the hill-side with soft 
blurred edges, seeming as if they had 
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let loose the torrents of rain which 
have been falling for hours. 

Hans Christen is a schoolmaster as 
well as a carpenter. All day long he 
hammers and saws and works into 
shape the wood that lies heaped be- 
hind his house, and in the evening he 
goes through much the same process 
mentally with the dull scholars who 
come to his class. He considers him- 
self a scholar, and he is weatherwise, 
but this weather puzzles him, and he is 
in a mood to prove his wisdom on some 
one or other. As he turns from his 
study of the clouds, he sees André’s 
mother walking quickly past his gar- 
den ; her eyes are half closed, and her 
head is bent forward; certainly the 
cold is bitter enough to account for the 
pace at which she walks ; but Hans is 
always ready to teach, and just now, 
as has been said, he feels specially 
commissioned in this direction. 

“Elisa,” he calls out; 
Engemann.” 

“ Yes, neighbour ;” but though she 
stops she does not turn round or hold 
her head erect, it is bent forward 
ready for the next step. 

“ What ails you?” he says, severely. 
“ Since André went back you have been 
keeping yourself away from us all. 
You have scarcely said a dozen words 
to me. Let me tell you, neighbour, 
that such conduct is unneighbourly 
and unchristian, unless, indeed, you 
are hiding something from us; but 
even then,” he brings down his dirty 
hand heavily on the low wall that 
borders his garden, “‘ why even then, 
widow Engemann, you ought to have 
come to me. I am consulted by every 
one, and also I am André’s godfather. 
He is confirmed, I grant you, but I 
have the right to know his errors and 
misdeeds.” The woman turned and 
faced him ; she was smiling. 

“ Misdeeds will never be reckoned 
up against my André, neighbour ; if I 
do not talk as much as I did, put it 
down to my fault, not to André’s.” 

Christen shook his head. 

“You do not deceive me, Elisa. 
Trouble is written in your face, and 
you keep aloof because you are trying 


** Elisa 
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to keep it to yourself. Ah, well, you 
may turn your face away. I know 
what I know, you will have to come 
to me for counsel by and by.” 

She shook her head, and then as he 
remained silent, she passed on towards 
her cottage. 

“The woman looks all eyes,” said 
Christen, crossly ; “ she’s——but then its 
natural, all women are fools, mothers 
more than any. The boy has got into 
trouble, and she’s trying to hush it up. 
Ah, well,” he grunted, “ she’ll have to 
come to me in the end.” 

This remark appeased him, and he 
fell on his pipe with added vigonr, but 
he soon found his way indoors, for 
every moment the air grew colder. 

Elisa had thought herself of so 
little consequence, it had not occurred 
to her that her silent brooding might 
give her neighbours offence. Somehow 
she had grown to feel that if she be- 
trayed it in words, her fear would 
become a reality, and so she had 
avoided the chance of revealing it, 
and had lived alone with the spectre 
face to face. 

There were times when she almost 
conquered it. She told herself that 
she had always known what she 
dreaded must come to pass. She had 
been sure from the first that a child 
born like the edelweiss at the glacier’s 
edge, cradled so to speak in snow, 
must feel drawn to the mountain top 
as to his native atmosphere; and 
then she asked herself why she did 
not yield? was there not in all this an 
undercurrent that meant something 
stronger than her mere will? Was 
she not selfish in wishing to keep her 
boy from the dangerous life he craved ? 
After that she had recoiled from this 
whisper as from the voice of a tempter. 
No, it must be her solemn duty to 
shelter André from the terrible fate 
which had made him fatherless. 

Now having reached her home, she 
sat down exhausted, for the icy wind 
had fastened on her breath as she 
hurried down the road. Once more 
this question was importunate. Had 
she a right to plan André’s life to suit 
hers? ought not her life rather to 


be sacrificed to him? Her heart felt 
tortured with keen pain—as if indeed 
a weapon pierced it. 

“TI cannot yield him. I cannot,” 
she cried ; “he is all I have to love.” 


That was a night never to be for- 
gotten in the villages beside the lake, 
or even in Dort, the busy little town 
on the blue green river. 

Old people shivered in their sleep and 
dreamed they had ague; while those 
who possessed them, old and young 
too, drew their thistle-down stuffed 
coverlets up to their chins, and shrank 
deep down in bed, wondering why they 
slept so poorly. Towards morning, 
however, there was a general stir in 
the village; every one had roused at 
daybreak. Spite of the cold, half-clad 
men and women peeped out at doors 
and windows, so awful a sound had 
boomed across the lake. 

“What was it?” Elisa asked her- 
self as she looked out. 

The atmosphere was clearer. The 
lake looked peaceful and gray, but 
the mountains and even the lowest 
ridge of the hills were white with 
snow. As she watched, the huge 
pyramid opposite, on which André 
kept his sheep, began to gleam with 
silver brightness as the sun sent up 
light from behind the cloud-veil in 
which he was rising. 

A heavy snowfall in September! 
For a moment, Elisa could not believe 
her eyes; but there was no use in 
doubting them. The Jungfrau and 
her giant comrades were now only 
marked out from the rest by their 
superior height. Lower Alps which 
till now had blended in the distant 
view, showed out separately, the 
silvery coating defining and giving 
grandeur to their peaks. Elisa’s eyes 
were fixed on the huge white pyramid 
across the lake. Where was André! 
She went out and hastened to the 
point, for the view in front of her 
chalet was somewhat obscured by trees. 
Presently she heard voices in the gar- 
den above. Monsieur Weissembourg 
was talking to Hans Christen, 

“T donot say it was an avalanche,” 
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he said; “but it was a fall of some 
kind above Schonegg. I am going into 
town to learn what has happened.” 

Christen said something, but she 
could not make out the words. 

“Yes,” Monsieur Weissembourg 
answered, “that is what I fear. It 
seemed to me that the sound came 
from below the chalets ; and in that 
case——,,” he hesitated—* Well, she 
need not be told till we are certain,” 
he said, 

“No, no,” Christen spoke in a 
hushed, awed voice. 

Elisa knew that they were speaking 
of her, but she also knew that they 
could not see her. A fear came lest 
they might prevent the purpose she 
had so quickly formed. She crept 
stealthily along the strip of ground 
between the outhouses and the lake, 
and then her face blanched, and with 
tottering knees she leaned against the 
broken timbers and tried to steady 
her thoughts. 

Long ago she had learned to ask 
God for help—but now, when she tried 
to pray, her words froze on her lips. 

It had come, then—the fate she so 
dreaded for her boy; he lay buried 
under the snow. 

She had gone through all this 
already in thought. Oh, yes, she knew 
what she had to do. It never occurred 
to her to bemoan herself or to break 
down in tears. She sped back to her 
house, and wrapped herself more 
warmly ; then she put some milk and 
some brandy into a basket with a 
warm wrap over them, and then she 
left the chalet and walked on swiftly 
in the opposite direction from the 
point. Half a mile of rapid walking 
brought her to just such another little 
creek as that at the foot of the grass- 
grown steps ; but here, instead of the 
broken sheds, there was a bathing hut 
with two boats moored beside it. The 
sun had almost reached the mountain 
tops, and the gray of the lake was 
mottled with exquisite reflections of 
the rosy sky. Elisa bent over one of 
the boats and tried to launch it. At 
first this was beyond her strength ; 
but at last it yielded, and she was 


afloat. The oars were large and very 
heavy, and her hands were numbed 
with the intense cold. She was some 
time in crossing the lake. 

She secured her boat at the landing- 
place, and then, panting, yet without 
any feeling of fatigue, she went up to 
a group of women who stood talking 
eagerly to an old man in front of the 
hotel. There was such a babel of sound 
that she could not distinguish words. 
She pushed in between the women and 
grasped the old man’s arm. 

“Tell me,” she cried abruptly, 
“what has happened! Did the ava- 
lanche fall on this side the mountain !”’ 

The man opened his mouth and 
stared in wonder. He was one of the 
head farmers of the district ; his dig- 
nity was affronted. By what right did 
this wild-eyed stranger snatch at his 
arm and question him so fiercely? 
He had never seen her! But Elisa 
could not wait while he arranged his 
ideas. She placed herself in front of 
a woman who stood near. 

“‘ What has happened on the moun- 
tain?” she asked ; “is it known?” 

The woman was an eager talker ; 
her broad face and black slit-like eyes 
kindled. 

* Yes, yes, it is known. There has 
been a snowfall—some say a slip of 
part of the rock on this side, and the 
chalets up yonder at Oberstalden are 
buried, and no one knows where the 
sheep will have strayed to. Do you not 
hear the cow-bells? They are already 
bringing down the cows by hundreds. 
What a winter we shall have.” 

All this fell on Elisa’s strained 
hearing as rain falls on a window- 
pane—-she heard it, but it did not 
penetrate to her feelings. 

She had learned the truth of what 
she dreaded. There was only one 
question still to be asked ; but as she 
looked at her eager-tongued neighbour 
she felt that she would not get an 
answer from her. 

Farther on, nearer the chateau, 
which stands beyond the houses, she 
saw the diligence; it was ready to 
start, but its rough-looking driver had 
not yet mounted to his seat. He was 
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stamping his boots heavily as if his 
feet were cold, cracking his whip now 
and then. 

Elisa knew that this man travelled 
each day some way up the mountain. 
He must surely know the truth about 
what had happened, and she hurried 
towards him. 

He left off cracking his whip: her 
eyes told him that she was in some 
sore need. 

“ At your service, neighbour,” he 
said, “ What do you want of me?” 

“You have been up there—to the 
chalets ?” 

“No, but I have heard.” He was 
full of sympathy, for in his youth he, 
too, had herded cattle on the moun- 
tain side. “The Unterstalden chalets 
are safe, my good woman; the lads 
only stay to collect the strayed 
sheep a 

He broke off ; the agonised look in 
her eyes held him fascinated. It was 
plain that his words had no comfort 
for her. He was afraid to end his 
tidings. 

“Go on,’’ she said in a voice that 
sounded far off. “Is it true that the 
Oberstalden chalets are under the 
snow t” 

The man bent his head: he was 
awed by her solemn tone. Then, 
remembering what he had heard, he 
took courage. 

** But it was best so, mother. More 
than two of the Oberstalden lads had 
come down to a wedding at Wimmis 
and they were to stay all night. There 
were but two of the young ones left 
above, whereas the chalets of Unter- 
stalden were full.” 

* And those two are left under the 
snow at Oberstalden.” 

Again her voice made him start. His 
blood seemed to chill as he heard it. 

“ Nay,” he said, “1 heard but now 
that a couple of diggers are presently 
going up the mountain with shovels 
and ice-axes ; but what can they do if 
indeed the rock has fallen? Monsieur 
le Comte has settled how it is to be.” 

“Two diggers, did you say?” She 





looked so white that the man thought * 


she must be ill. 


“Tt is all they can spare,” he said ; 
“ every soul is wanted to seek for the 
missing sheep. They will perish, else, 
in the snow—Monsieur le Comte has 
said so.” 

“Under the snow,” she said me- 
chanically, and then turned and 
walked quickly in the direction of the 
chateau. 

* Monsieur le Comte,” she was say- 
ing half aloud to herself, in a strange 
imperious voice, “ Monsieur le Comte ! 
What is it to him? He has nota 
child perishing in the snow.” 

She soon reached the old chateau, 
with its quaint red-roofed tower ; and 
while she waited for an answer to 
her clamorous ringing she had quieted 
her temper. 

In a few minutes a man appeared. 
He said, in answer to her eager 
request, that Monsieur le Comte could 
not see any one. Some important 
business was about to take him from 
home, and he could not spare a 
moment before he went. 

** Will he come out this way ?” 

* Yes.” 

She stood waiting: she felt as if 
she were wasting precious moments, 
and yet, how little she could do alone. 
Presently she heard wheels grating on 
the slaty drive, and then Monsieur von 
Erlach came out ready to step into the 
carriage which had drawn up in front 
of the door. He looked round and 
saw Elisa. 

“What do you want with me, my 
good woman?” and as he met her 
eyes he seemed to know her errand. 

“Sir, are you going up the moun- 
tain?” 

* As soon as I can. I must first 
drive to Dort to get some help; there 
are soldiers there who can be spared, 
our people are so busy with the herds.” 

Elisa flushed and her eyes brightened. 

* But, sir, the boys are perishing in 
the snow.” 

She spoke roughly, almost fiercely 
the Count thought. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “Two men 
have gone up already.” 

“Two men! Listen, sir. One of 
those boys is my boy, André; the 
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other is an orphan. He has no 
mother, only you, sir, to care for 
him. Will you lose so many precious 
hours before you go to see what 
can be done on the mountain? I 
am going there; but, sir, I am weak 
and ignorant, the men above will not 
listen to me. Only such as you, sir, 
can order what is best to do in such a 
strait. You will go there; you will 
come with me now.” 

She spoke with a fire and energy 
that would have greatly surprised 
Christen the carpenter, and her eyes 
told her that she had kindled the zeal 
of her listener. 

He was indeed greatly moved. 
“T will go with you,” he said. 

He went into the house and came 
back with a note, which he gave to his 
grey-headed servant. 

“ You will bid Louis saddle a horse 
and carry this as fast as he can to 
Dort. Now my good friend,” he said 
to Elisa, “I will drive you as far as 
we can go and we will climb together 
to the chalets.” 

IV. 
Tne two men had been digging for 
an hour, yet it seemed asif they made 
no impression on the enormous mass 
of snow at which they laboured. 

When it became known that the 
Count had gone up to the chalets some 
lads who had come down with the 
cattle followed him, and there were 
soon almost a dozen at work with 
picks and shovels, but the snow was so 
hard and deep that it seemed as if 
they might go on for hours. They 
had pushed André’s mother aside 
when she asked to help them, but 
Monsieur von Erlach took a spade 
and worked with a will. 

Now and then Elisa walked up and 
down below them, but the chalets had 
stood on the exposed side of the moun- 
tain, and the snowfall, after over- 
whelming them, had drifted down on 
one side, so that only a small space of 
path was left thinly covered. Lately 
she had stood still muffled in her shawl 
watching the diggers. 

All at once she moved to the left 


where the snow lay thickly heaped, 
and when Monsieur von Erlach looked 
up she had passed out of sight. He 
thought she had gone down to the 
lower chalets, to which he had already 
sent a lad to make all ready to receive 
those they hoped to rescue. The sun 
was gaining power over the snow on 
this side, and as Elisa plunged reso- 
lutely into it she sank to her knees. 
She tried to go on but this seemed im- 
possible. She felt rooted in the snow. 
At last, with much effort and long 
pauses between each step, she strug- 
gled forward. As she advanced her 
footing became firmer, for she had 
circled round the vast mound, and on 
this side the snow had not melted. 
She had quite lost sight of the diggers, 
and crouching down she listened. Then 
a wailing cry sounded over the snow— 

“ André, André, I am here.” 

The terrible cry startled the dig- 
gers ; they looked round them in alarm 
the Count with some help climbed up 
to the top of the mound. 

He saw André’s mother lying 
crouched on the top of the snow. 

“What is it?” he cried, too much 
astonished to realise the courage and 
daring which had enabled her to reach 
the spot where she lay. 

“They are here, monsieur,” she 
said, her eyes glistening with hope. 
“The men waste their labour on that 
side; the chalet is here, and some one 
still lives there under the snow.” 

Monsieur von Erlach climbed down 
till he reached her. 

“You must not stay here,” he said. 
“You will perish in the snow, and you 
can do no good.” 

She gave him a look which puzzled 
him. She was wondering how it could 
be possible that André yet lived, if 
mere contact with the snow was so 
harmful. 

“Listen!” she held up her hand 
and bent her head. 

Truly it seemed as if there was a 
far-off, muffled ery. Monsieur von 
Erlach still held the shovel with which 
he had been working, and with a loud 
shout he tried to thrust it down in the 
direction of the sound. 
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Presently he raised his head with a 
look of relief. 

“The snow is hard below,” he said, 
“but I believe it is only snow, the 
rock has not fallen.” 

“No, sir ; ” Elisa rose up and pointed 
overhead; “you can see that from 
here. Except for the snow the moun- 
tain has not changed.” 

And as he followed the direction of 
her finger he saw that she was right. 
The place where they stood was so 
altered in aspect that no one would 
have recognised it. The winding path 
which had curved outside the flank of 
the mountain had disappeared with the 
chalets of the herdsmen; a new pro- 
jecting spur in the shape of an enor- 
mous snow-hill had taken their place, 
barring all upward progress, and on 
one side it spread downward, but above, 
except that it was white with snow, 
the mountain was unchanged. 

“You must come with me,” the 
Count said, imperatively. “I will 
bring the men here, but you must 
come away—come, do you hear me?” 

She was stooping down. Now she 
cried out again, in a wail that sounded 
strangely sad— 

« André—André, I am here.” 

While she bent down listening for 
an answer, she was firmly drawn away, 
carried off her feet, and set down 
again, where the snow lay only a few 
inches deep on the ground. 

Then as the Count told his news to 
the men, there rose a hearty shout ; 
they were soon digging rapidly on the 
spot where Elisa had crouched. 

She stood waiting; she had done 
what she could, but it seemed terrible 
that while her darling lay, perhaps 
dying, she could do nothing. Since 
that day, when she had fallen insensi- 
ble at the foot of the snow mountain, 
where her husband had perished, she 
had rarely shed tears ; something had 
congealed them. Now she could only 
stand praying that her boy might yet 
live—her loving André. No one but 
she knew how good and tender, how 
self-denying he had been. 

Clouds had risen, and now they 
reached the sun and obscured his 


light, and an icy wind swept round 
Elisa, but she did not even shiver ; 
she could only think of her boy. . . . 

The digging went on silently; it 
seemed to her the men were digging a 
grave. How far off it was since her 
boy had come down to her, and she 
had seen his hopes, and how he strove 
against them for fear of grieving her. 

Oh, how good and loving her André 
had ever been to her. He had never 
wilfully given her an hour of sorrow, 
and she—what had she done? Because 
she had yielded to her fear, she had 
given him a constant secret grief, she 
had checked the flow of his confidence 
in her, and she had taught him that 
his mother exacted the sacrifice of his 
dearest wish, while in words she lived 
only for his happiness. 

And now perhaps the end had come. 
She could not be sure that the cry she 
had heard was André’s, and presently 
the men might bring out from under 
The thought shaped 
itself with terrible reality ; the hard 
pain at her heart tightened, and then 
a burst of tears came. How blind she 
had been, she was able to see it now. 
What was the use of faith and trust, 
if she did not think his Father in 
heaven could better care for André 
than she could. ... She stood silent 
after this ; she gave up even her long- 
ing to help ; she tried to accept that she 
must yield up her own will, and when 
the Count called out-to her to move 
about or go down to the chalets, or she 
would get frozen by the wind, she began 
to hurry backwards and forwards along 
the narrow ledge on which she stood. 

Time was slipping by quickly, yet it 
seemed to her slow-footed. The snow 
had made all below look monotonous, 
but as Elisa turned she saw on the 
white expanse dark objects in move- 
ment. Soon she made them out to be 
a body of men climbing up the road by 
which she had come. 

“Monsieur, Monsieur le Comte,” 
she cried loudly, “ there is help coming 
to you.” 

It was, in truth, the party of sol- 
diers for whose help Monsieur von 
Erlach had sent to ask, and behind 
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them came Hans Christen. He had 
evidently been schooling them as to the 
manner in which they were to pro- 
ceed ; but when Monsieur von Erlach 
came forward, Hans stopped short. 

“T am glad to see you, Christen,” 
the Count said. “ You must take care 
of this poor woman, she is cold and 
weary with watching.” 

Her old friend had not seen her. 
Now he pulled off his spectacles, and 
blew his nose; then he frowned at her 
severely. 

“ You have given us all a nice fright, 
Elisa Engemann,” he said, sternly. 
“Who would have thought a woman 
arrived at your years would run away 
from home? You made me feel like a 
fool when I found your cottage empty.” 

A wan smile came over her face. 

“T could not help it, neighbour, I 
was wanted here,” she said quietly, 
and then she turned back to the snow. 

Christen caught her by the shoulder. 

“You must come away with me,” 
he said. “ Did you not hear the Count 
say so just now? What will you be 
fit for by the time André is found?” 

Her eyes brimmed over at his words. 

“God bless you, old friend,” she 
sobbed. “I will go with you by and by.” 

Christen turned away his head ; 
secretly he was as unwilling to leave 
the place as she was. He tried to get 
round behind the diggers ; but he found 
the snow too deep, and on this side it 
seemed to him not hard enough to 
climb over unaided, although since the 
sun had disappeared it had been 
freezing... . 

It grew colder and colder. . . 

After half-an-hour’s waiting, Chris- 
ten went up to André’s mother. 

“Come, neighbour,” he said, “let us 
go down and see that all is ready 
against he is found.” 

She followed him in silence; turning 
her head as she went she felt that part 
of her lay under the snow. 


Elisa turned away from the blazing 
fire, beside which Christen sat lectur- 
ing the lad who had been sent to 
kindle it. She had seen that all was 
ready, and now she sat down near the 


window ; her body felt heavy and 
inert, but she was not sleepy; her 
faculties were awake and strained in 
the effort of listening. 

More than once she had gone out- 
side the hut, but now she had come in 
again—waiting—waiting. Yes, it was 
true what Christen had said to her; 
when André came his mother must be 
there to meet him. 

What was that sound? This time 
surely it was not as Christen had said 
just now—the wind murmuring in the 
chimney. The sound came again, a 
dull, soft tread, and a murmur of 
voices — nearer now — nearer. :still. 
Elisa looked round; her companions 
did not hear; the boy stood listening 
to Christen’s talk. 

She could not move..... The 
terrible dread kept her still. ... . 
Now the dull tread grew more dis- 


Which was real, the woman asked 
herself, the man talking there by the 
fire, or the soft, dull sound on the 
snow path? Was it, after all, her 
fancy that had heard it? .... 

All at once the sound ceased, and 
then the spell that kept Elisa still 
broke. She rose up and opened the door. 
Outside was Monsieur von Erlach. 

“They are bringing them,” he said, 
in a hushed voice. Then he stood 
aside, and the soldiers passed him, 
carrying their burdens into the hut. 


The snow still lies on the lower 
mountains, but it will be there till 
spring sunshine comes to melt it, for 
winter is everywhere; the trees are 
leafless, except on the pine-clothed 
ridge behind the village, and though 
the water of the lake is not frozen 
over, the river beyond it is a long 
stretch of ice. 

It is evening now, and red light 
gleams here and there from a chalet ; 
but generally the heavy outside shut- 
ters are closed, and these keep in the 
firelight glow. Elisa has just shut the 
door that leads into the balcony, and 
she goes back into the room where 
André is lying on a sheepskin in 
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front of the fire. The room looks 
warm in the dim, ruddy light, and 
the soup-pot over the fire sends out 
an appetising smell. 

“Shall I light the lamp?” his 
mother says to André. “You will 
spoil your sight, my boy, if you read 
by firelight.” 

André catches at her skirt as she 
goes to get the lamp. 

* Not yet, little mother,” he says ; 
“sit down and be idle a while; it is 
good for you to have a change and help 
me to be idle. I am to begin work 
to-morrow. Hans Christen says so.” 

She sits down, and then he rises, 
and kneeling beside her leans his head 
on her bosom. 

“Mother dear,” he says, softly, “I 
want to tell you something.” 

She smiles fondly at him. Ever 
since the day when she was allowed 
to bring André home exhausted, but 
alive, it has seemed to Elisa as if 
life were too full of blessing. She 
does not talk much to her boy, but 
her eyes rest on him with loving, 
contented glances. 

He has been some weeks in recover- 
ing from his burial under the snow; 
his poor little comrade was dead, but 
now André is as strong as ever; his 
godfather, Hans Christen, has offered 
to teach him his trade. 

“ Mother,” says André, “did you 
guess that I was keeping a secret 
from you?” Elisa’s heart gives a 
big throb, and the lad feels it as he 
leans against her; for a moment the 
struggle goes on in her heart, for she 
knows that she has long ago guessed 
André’s secret ; and then there comes 
vividly before her the huge snow hill 
across the lake, and the lesson she 
learned as she walked to and fro on 
the ledge below. 

** You will tell me your secret now,” 
she says, timidly ; for as she looks at 


him she feels puzzled, there is such a 
gleam of mirth in his eyes. 

André puts both arms round her. 

“Darling mother,” he says, “ you 
must not be hard on me, I was very 
childish then, I thought only of myself. 
I know it was not kind. I used to 
want to grow up so fast to be a strong 
man like father, that I might guide 
travellers across the glaciers.” 

He felt her tremble, but she kept 
her face still. He clasped her still 
closer, and kissed her. 

“ Mother, dear,” he went on, “ that 
is all over now. I told you that while 
I was lying there under the snow it 
seemed like years. I went on think- 
ing and thinking more than I ever 
thought before, and then all at once 
I left off thinking about myself and 
poor little Heinrich, and I thought 
of you instead. ‘This grief will 
kill her,’ I said. ‘Precious little 
mother! she has suffered so sadly ; 
she cannot stand this.’ And then 
presently I began to see how the 
mountain life I wanted would have 
been just as bad a trial to her as this 
one—what doI say? it would have 
been worse! for it would have given 
her the anguish again and again. 
Mother,” he rose up and.took both her 
hands in his, “I knew then for a cer 
tainty I could not be happy while you 
were sad, and I wondered how it was 
I had been so dull; it all came so 
clear—” he paused an instant ; then 
he broke into a merry laugh. “ You 
will have me to plague you always 
now. I mean to be a better carpenter 
than there is even in Dort before I’m 
as old as neighbour Hans.” 

André’s mother strained her boy to 
her heart as though she would make 
him grow there, and he felt her hot 
tears on his neck. 
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